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THE GERANIUM. 


Zp! ERE are 
yi many varie 
3 ties of the 
Geranium, 
from which 
we have se- 
lected the 
ac com pany- 
ing beautiful 
one to em- 
bellish the 
first number 
of our new 
volume. 

Inthe Lan- 
guage of Flowers, there are also a great variety of 
meanings for them, according to the particular spe- 
cies to which they belong. For instance, the one 
called the pencil-leaf geranium, means ingenuity ; 
the rose-scented, preference ; the sorrowful, melan- 
choly mind ; the wild, steadfast piety ; the scarlet, 
stupidity, &c. In regard to the latter, the follow- 
ing anecdote, though very severe on the visitor, is 
not without its lesson. 

“ Madame de Stael was always angry whenever 
any of her acquaintance attempted to introduce a 
stupid person into her company. One day, one of 
her friends ventured, nevertheless, to bring to her 
a young Swiss officer of the most prepossessing €x- 
terior. ‘The lady, pleased with his appearance, was 
very lively, and said a thousand flattering things to 
the new-comer, who seemed at first to be struck 
mute by surprise and admiration. When, however, 
he had listened to her above an hour without open- 
ing his lips, she began to suspect the cause of his 
silence, and put to him such direct questions that 
he could not help answering. Alas, for the visitor ! 
his answers were extremely silly! Madame de 
Stael, vexed at having thrown away her time and 
her wit, turned to her friend and said :—* Indeed, 
sir, you are like my gardener, who thought to do 
me a pleasure this morning, by bringing me a pot 
of geranium: but I can tell you that | made him 
take back the flower; desiring him not to let me see 
it any more.” “And why so?” asked the young 
man in astonishment. ‘lt was, sir, since you wish 
to know, because the geranium is a beautiful scar- 
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let flower; while you look at it, it pleases the eye; 
but, when you press it ever so slightly, it gives out 
a disagreeable smell.” With these words Madame 
de Stael rose and went out of the room, leaving, 
you may be sure, the cheeks of the young fool as 
red as his coat, or the flower to which he had just 
been likened.” 


There are some fine thoughts in the following ar- 
ticle respecting flowers generally; and if our readers 
are as fond of flowers—* the stars of the earth,” or, 
as a very sweet poctess of our own land has called 
them, “the alphabet of angels,”*—as we are, they 
will find much to interest them in its perusal. 


The charming thoughts that are associated with 
flowers, with their shapes, colors, and fragrance— 
their poetical uses—their seasons and successions 
—and all that has been said about them by book- 
men and lovers, lie so close at hand, and are so 
familiar in the aggregate to the world at large, 
that, like most familiar things, they are generally 
treated with neglect. Some people don’t care 
about flowers, because they have them growing 
luxuriantly under their eyes, and because one 
crop of blossoms is no sooner wasted in the air 
than another crop comes out, and because, in fact, 
do what you will, you cannot exhaust the flowers, 
which are endowed with a perpetua! vitality, and 
which, without any artificial help, even against all 
sorts of unneighborly difficulties, will grow and 
grow, and flourish, and throw off their perfumes 
as if it were designed in the scheme of creation 
to show the principle of immortality throughout 
the minutest works of nature. 

But with all our indifference—more apparent 
than real—every human being loves flowers. We 
have, for instance, a bunch of freshly-cropped vio- 
lets. Not to say one word about their delicate 
and most exquisite aroma, it is impossible to look 
into their deep cups without being struck by the 
image of loveliness—retreating and blushing, and 
trying to hide itself within its darkly brilliant 

* What a pleasant employment it would be could one be en- 
trusted with the key to this alphabet, to spell out the beautiful 
sentences which may be written over every hill and valley 
throughout the world? and how many times is it probable we 


should find the written sentence— Gop 1s Love? 
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6 FLOWERS. 


folds. What beautiful and passionate pictures 
have been drawn by poets concerning them—and 
what loveable spots they nestle in, in the poetry of 
all ages and languages. In a moment of time we 
are thus carried away into a boundless region of 
contemplation, and the chances are a hundred to 
one that, if we have only patience enough to 
dream out our dream, we shall have traversed a 
more expanded surface of delightful associations 
over this little bunch of violets than we should care 
to do in the noblest library in the world. 


Books are great and glorious agents of civili- 
zation and happiness. They are the silent teach- 
ers of mankind, filling the mind with wisdom, 
and strengthening the understanding for the strife 
of action; making us powerful and gentle, wise 
and humble, at the same time. But we cannot be 
always buried in our books; we must sometimes 
go out into the sunshine, and it is necessary, in order 
to enjoy our books, that we should also enjoy the 
privilege of air and light, drinking in health and 
vigor, to enable us to make the best and most 
profitable use of our sed-ntary hours. Iu combina- 
tion with books, then, we would place flowers—the 
out-of-door books Nature has so liberally provided for 
us, in such a rich variety of types and bindings as 
to leave us no excuse for not gratifying all our in- 
dividual tastes. The lover of flowers has this ad- 
vantage over the lover of books—that he never can 
be at a loss for variety ; but we suspect the classi- 
fication is somewhat arbitrary, and that there is 
hardly any one who loves the one who does not 
also love the other. The best way to enjoy either 
is to enjoy both; to take them alternately, so that 
they may relieve and show each other off to the 
best advantage. A walk in an open field, and one 
hour spent in gathering wild flowers, to be after- 
wards grouped into a vase upon the library table, is 
by no means the least suggestive preparation for 
a morning’s reading. 


When you say that such a person is very fond 
of books, you mean that he is a constant student; 
but you imply no more. [le may be fond of pro- 
found books or flimsy books; and it is of the 
first importance that you should be more explicit 
in your description, if you would have your friend 
obtain any credit for a taste above the dismal 
round of the circulating library. But when you 
say that such a person is fond of flowers, it is im- 
possible to mistake your meaning. ‘There is no 
room for misconception as to what is meant by 
a love of flowers. You need not be a floricultu- 


rist to be fond of flowers—you need not have any 
knowledge of botanical names, or vegetable physi- 
ology ; but it is indispensible that you should have 
a soul and a heart for beauty and the sensible glo. 
ries of the green and bounteous earth. To love 
flowers is to love Nature. What may not the 
love of Nature do for man, when all other avenues 
to his feelings are blocked up by selfishness, or care, 
or worldly influences? Let him but cherish this 
fertile corner in his affections—fertile in hope and 
goodness—and we need not despair of the darkest. 
natured of our race. He can be reached in this 
one point of sympathy, when all other appeals 
have failed. He is vulnerable here, if the rest 
of his organization be as a sheet of mail. 


Hence, flowers occupy a space in the considera- 
tion of worldly happiness, much greater than we 
might suspect at the first blush. They belong to 
the sunshine and the productive soil—to the light 
—to the pathways, and the banks of the stream— 
to the skies, whose tints they reflect, and into 
whose radiant depths they ultimately fade—and 
above all they belong to us by right of birth and 
possession, and the loving nurture of our hands and 
eyes, and our scientific discoveries, which have 
taught us how to make perpetual summer, and to 
inspire the roots of sweet flowering things with 
additional springs of propagation. And these same 
flowers, which are so beautiful in themselves, so 
lusty in the fragrance that pours through their 
delicate leaves, and so fragile to the touch, live 
where we cannot live, and by means unknown to 
us. On the loftiest mountains, inaccessible to the 
foot of man, they leap into the clouds—in the 
depths of the ocean, where we cannot see them, 
they blossom and flourish—on naked rocks, where 
there is not a particle of dust to take root in, they 
burst into bloom—and even amidst eternal snows 
they clamber and work their way into the frosted 
air, where we find it difficult to sustain life—re- 
proaching us by the hardiness with which their 
slight tendrils sprinkle their buds abroad. There is 
a river in Russia—the name of which we happen to 
forget—which, in the winter season is one mass 


of ice, yet its banks are covered with roses, of 


which it seems there is a constant succession. All 
flowers should be to us what these roses are to the 
icy stream—suggestions of health and beauty, re- 
miniscences of the summer time, and hopeful con- 
trasts between the morbid intervals of life and its 
vitality. Flowers are always on the sunny side 
of things—and we too should keep there as muc! 
as we can. 
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Lov £.—The brightest part of love is confi- 
dence. It is that perfect, that unhesitating reli- 
ance, that interchange of every idea and every feel- 
ing, that perfect communion of the heart’s secrets 
and the mind’s thoughts, which binds two beings 


together more dearly than the dearest of human ties 
—more than the vow of passion, or the oath of the 
altar. It is that confidence which, did we not deny 
its sway, would give to earthly love a permanence 
that we find but seldom in this world.—James. 
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THE GOLDEN CLASP;—OR, T 
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BY PROFESSOR J. 
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A modest-looking and exceedingly pretty young 
girl, plainly attired, entered one of the goldsmith’s 
stores on street, and seeing that a gentleman 
was engaged with the proprietor, she timidly shrunk 
aside near the door until he should be at leisure. 
J'he assistants were also occupied with customers 
whose dress and appearance showed them to belong 
to the class of the rich, and so she was suffered to 
remain for some time standing there before she 
could be attended to. The gentleman, who was a 
fine, noble-looking person, with a remarkably pol- 
ished address, seeing her waiting, courteously stood 
aside, and said to the goldsmith— 

“Do not occupy yourself with me now, Mr. 
Broochard. I can examine these watches by myself 
while you see what this young person wants who 
has been waiting so long and patiently to get an 
opportunity of addressing you.” 

And thus speaking the gentleman stood aside 
from the show-case on which he had been leaning, 
to give the young girl an opportunity of advanc- 
ing. 

“What do you wish, miss?” asked the gold- 
smith, with a look which conveyed a reproof to her 
for interrupting him while engaged with a cus- 
tomer of more value to him. 

The girl hesitatingly approached the counter, 
and taking from her bosom a small gold clasp, bent 
over to him, and said in a low trembling voice— 





“] wish, sir, you would be so kind asto keep this 
a few days and let me have seven dollars on it.” 

Low as she spoke, her soft, tremulous tones 
reached the ears of Col. MacHenry, the gentleman 
who was present, and he turned to observe her face 
and hear the reply of the goldsmith to this timid 
and painfully uttered request. The goldsmith took 
the clasp scornfully between his fingers, and then 
throwing it down, said sharply to her— 

“This is no pawn-broker’s shop, girl; and if it 
was, that thing is not worth two dollars.” 

“Tt is of inestimable value to me, sir—indeed it 
is the only thing valuable I have,” answered she, 
earnestly, and her cheek slightly flushed at the 
rude manner of his reply. 

“T don’t know what you may value it at,” he 
answered, with a cold laugh, glancing at Col. Mac- 
Henry, whom he thought he saw severely observ- 
ing him; “I would not like to give you six shil- 
lings for it.” 

“ But, sir,” plead the girl, unconscious of being 
overheard, “I must have seven dollars to-day, and 
I have no other way of getting it, and I was in 
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hopes, sir, that you might let me have that sum 
on it; for I certainly will come back and take it 
up again.” 

“T tell you,” answered Mr. Broochard, angrily, 
“1 keep no pawn-broker’s shop. Go to the Jews!” 

“They won't give me but two dollars, sir, and I 
want seven.” 

“And so you think to get it out of me?” 

The young girl was about to speak again, but, as 
if not knowing what further argument to urge, 
hesitated, and was turning slowly away, when she 
checked herself, and again spoke to him— 

“ Sir,” she said, in a low, thrilling voice of earn- 
est entreaty, “‘ my mother is lying very ill, and our 
rent is due at twelve o'clock to-day, and the per- 
sons we sew for having disappointed us in our pay, 
I have no resource but this! Oh, sir, will you take 
the clasp, only for a few days, and I will then re- 
pay you?” 

Mr. Broochard felt that Col. MacHenry’s eyes 
were upon him, waiting an answer, and as he 
wished him to think him a man of business, (which 
meant in his notion a man without a heart,) be an- 
swered promptly and sternly, “ No. Do you think 
we are simpletons here to throw away money in 
this way. If you have nothing more to say, 
please to stand aside for other customers. Well, 
Colonel, what do you think of those watches? La- 
test importation—full jewel’d, and warranted in all 
points. 1 will sell you the one you just laid down 
for one hundred and ninety-five dollars.” 

The gentleman, however, was not heeding him, 
but watching the young girl, whom he saw leave 
the counter, and with a heavy, drooping step ap- 
proach the door. fler face had struck him for its 
sweet intelligent loveliness, and her modesty had 
for him an irresistible charm ; but her plea of pov- 
erty, and her eloquent appeal to the tradesman, 
deeply interested his feelings and enlisted his sym- 
pathies in her behalf. He had silently observed 
the progress of her interview with him, with emo- 
tions of contempt for the one, and pity for the 
other. 

Her hand was upon the knob of the door, when, 
advancing towards her— 

*“ You asked, I believe, for seven dellars?” he 
said, with a gentle interest in his tones that at once 
awakened hope in her heart, and brought the light 
to her eyes and the hue to her cheek, as she diffi- 
dently answered— 

“ Yes, sir. I would not have been so bold and 
urgent but ——” 


« None too much so. There is a ten dollar note 
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—I have no smaller bills.” And he placed it in her 
hand. 

“Sir, you are too kind r 

“ Not a word. lam happy todo you a service.” 

“Take the clasp, sir; though [ am ashamed to 
offer it to you, since the gentleman says it is so 
valueless. But to me it is as valuable as life, and 
I foolishly thought it must be so to others.” 

*“T do not want it, child,” answered Colonel Mac- 
Henry, feelingly, putting the hand aside which 
urged it upon him. 

“ Indeed, sir, you must take it, for I shall feel in 
some degree less under obligation to a stranger. 
Besides, [ wish to call and redeem it. Will you 
give me your address, sir!” and as she spoke, he 
still declining the jewel, she Jaid it upon the show- 
case. 

“Oh, no matter—but if you insist—the United 
States Hotel.” 

“Thank you, sir; you can never know the bless- 
ings to others that will follow your kindness to me 
to-day.” Thus speaking and looking upon him 
with an expression of gratitude in her tearful eyes» 
she left the shop, forgetting the golden clasp, which 
she had left upon the show-case. 

* Will you look at one of these watches now, 
Colonel MacHenry ?” superciliously asked the gold- 
smith, without lifting his condemned eyes. 





“No, sir; answered the gentleman sternly. 
And taking his gloves and cane from the counter, 
he left the shop of the avaricious and unfeeling 
goldsmith, who, too close to risk a trifle to relieve the 
wants of a poor family, probably lost a large amount 
by the purchases his wealthy customer might have 
made, as well as his own self-respect, such as it 
was : for avarice always shrinks into its shell before 
the broad sun of benevolence. 

‘** Now there goes a man who throws away mo- 
ney upon vagrants, and thinks me beneath him, 
because I keep mine to support my family,” said 
the goldsmith, looking after him. “ He thinks me 
a miser, and I think hima fool. Oh, here is that 
clasp after all! She left it for him on the show- 
case, and he was too proud to take it away, if he 
saw it. Seven dollars! It isnot worth more than 
five!” 

He opened it as he spoke, and taking up a sharp 
instrument, tried the fineness of the gold. 

“It is good old Mexican gold. It might have 
cost once twenty dollars. Ah! what! a star of 
diamonds within it!” he exclaimed, as, in working 
about it with the point of the steel, he discovered a 
cavity. ‘Twelve large diamonds of the purest 
water? This is indeed valuable! Let me see— 
they are worth at least five hundred dollars!’ What 
a fortunate discovery! The girl knew the value 
to ask so much! no, no, she could not, either, for 
she would not have let it gone for so small a sum, 
or else asked for nearer its value. I suspect she 
was ignorant of this cavity, which I detected only 


by accident. She has probably stolen it, and will 
never come for it. Ah, ah, Abraham Broochard, 
thou hast made a good morning’s work of it!” he 
said, exultingly, to himself. 

Then looking round among bis shop-boys, to see 
if he were unobserved, he carefully, yet with a care- 
less air, locked the clasp in his private drawer, and 
taking out the key placed it in his pocket. He had 
hardly done so when Colonel MacHenry re-entered, 
and without speaking or even looking at him, cast 
his eyes upon the show-case for the clasp, which 
he recollected, after going out, the young girl had 
laid down but did not take up again, and so he 
turned back for it. Abraham Broochard was very 
busily engaged in replacing the watches in their 
doe-skin coverings, and preserved silence and igno- 
rance. At length Colonel MacHenry spoke. 

** That young person laid her clasp on the case, 
sir, which I neglected to take np. It were a pity, 
she valued it so highly, it should be lost.” 

‘The clasp! oh, oh! I have not seen it, sir. She 
took it up again.” 

* Did you see her ?” 

“Yes, oh yes!’ Lhad my eyes on her, and said 
at the time you’d never see your ten dollars or the 
clasp again.” 

The gentleman eyed him steadily an instant, 
and then glancing round the show-case again, as if 
in search of it, he quit the shop. 


PART II. 


Several days elapsed, and Colonel Macllenry 
had quite forgotten the circumstances just narrated, 
when, as he was passing down Arch street, he felt 
his sleeve suddenly pulled by some one whom he 
had heard running behind him, and looking round 
he beheld, with a cheek glowing from the pursuit, 
the young girl he had seen in the goldsmith’s. 


“ Oh, sir, I am so happy to have found you,” she 
said, at once addressing him, as he stopped and with 
pleasure listened to her. “I was at length enabled 
to get my pay, and by other work have earned 
enough to repay you the ten dollars you so kindly 
gave me. You don’t know the good you did, sir— 
the suffering you relieved—the evil your timely 
aid averted. Here is the money, sir.” 

“ Nay, my good girl, J do not want it. I made 
you a present of it at the time and did not expect 
you to return it. I am however glad to find you 
have had the disposition to do so, and that [ was not 
deceived in my estimation of you.” 

* You must take it, sir,” she said, with ingenuous 
earnestness. ‘I should be distressed to be longer 
under pecuniary obligation to an entire stranger. 
Besides, sir, I would like my clasp, if you please.” 

“Did you not take it from the case where you 
laid it down?” he asked, with surprise and justly 
directed suspicion. 
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« No, sir;—indeed, sir, I hope it is not lost. It 
is of countless value tome. It was given me by 
—by —” 

« By a sweetheart ?” he added, smiling. 

“He is now—dead, sir,” she answered with 
over- flowing eyes. 

« You do well to value it. I did not take it up. 
Are you sure you left it there s a 

« Yes, sir; hoping you would take it and keep it 
till I paid you.” 

“ Well, my child, [ have not got it; but I be- 
lieve the goldsmith has. Let us go to him.” 

On their arrival, Mr. Broochard denied ever hav- 
ing seen it since she went out, and that he saw her 
take it with her and plece it in ker bosom as she 
left the shop. The young lady turned pale, and 
was inconceivably distressed. 

“Come with me; I will find the clasp for you,” 
said Colonel MacHenry, offering her his arm and 
leaving the goldsmith’s with her. 

“1 do hope I shall find it, sir,” she said, as they 
walked; “it was Rupert’s last dying gift. It was 
given him in Cuba by a rich lady whose life he had 
saved by rescuing her from the water. He was a 
sailor, sir, and had little to leave me but his me- 
mory, and my poor clasp. Oh, sir, if it is lost I 
shal! never forgive myself for offering to pledge it. 
But, sir, our extremity was very great.” 

Colonel MacHenry stopped with her at a jus- 
tice’s office, and briefly and clearly made his com- 
plaint, and in a very few minutes Mr. Abraham 
Broochard was brought by an officer into the pre- 
sence of a magistrate. He appeared to be in great 
trepidation, and was pale as ashes; for he had been 
suddenly taken without warning from behind his 
counter, leaving his shop in charge of his astonished 
assistants. Colonel MacHenry and the young lady 
being sworn, deposed that they both had last seen 
the clasp on the show-case, where each went out 
and left it, the latter further deposing that he had 
not gone three steps from the door before he re- 
turned and found it missing, and no one in the vi- 
cinity but the defendant. 
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The goldsmith was then called up to be sworn 
as to his knowledge of the facts. He approached 
the stand, where the magistrate held the Bible, and 
laid his hands upon it witha percept®le tremor of his 
whole body; but love of money was'stronger than 
the fear of the law, and he took the oath. Itappeared 
as if he would have sunk through the floor when he 
did it; but the moment it was done he recovered 
his audacity. At this moment an officer, who, at 
the suggestion of Colonel MacHenry, had been pri- 
vately despatched by the justice with a search-war- 
rant to the shop of the goldsmith, now entered and 
placed something in the magistrate’s hand, after 
briefly whispering to him. 

* Did you ever see this gold ornament before ?” 
asked the magistrate, holding up the clasp before 
the young girl. 


“Qh, it is my clasp—it is my clasp!” she cried, 
springing forward. 

“ Yes—it is the same,” answered Colonel Mac- 
Henry. 

*‘ And did you ever see it before, sir?’ demanded 
the justice, sternly, holding it in the direction of 
the goldsmith, who had seen it at the first, and was 
appalled with fear and consternation. Instead of 
replying, he uttered a wild, hysterical laugh, and 
fell his length in convulsions upon the floor. 


He was, a few weeks afterwards, taken from 
prison, and tried and condemned for perjury ; but 
his reason forsook him, and instead of the gallows, 
he is now raving ina mad-house. Thus was ava- 
rice and parsimony, and indifference to the suffer- 
ings of others punished in this life; the acts of this 
selfish nan showing to all how that acquisitiveness 
wrongly directed is fatal to its possessor. 

Whether Colonel Macifenry was a bachelor and 
married his young friend of “ the clasp ;” or whe- 
ther he did better and adopted her, is not known to 
the writer, otherwise it would afford him gratifica- 
tion to communicate either of the pleasing facts to 
the reader. 
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SONG FOR 


THE BLIND. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


I. 
Shut out from the beauty and light that surround us, 
With no kindly beam our dark way to illume, 
The spell of a sadness unbroken bath bound us, 
As lonely we walk in its sorrowful gloom. 
But Thov, holy Father, in merey hath given 
A light to our bosoms which nature outshines— 
A radiance reflected from Thee and from heaven, 
Which gently each spirit and heart to Thee binds! 
Il. 
We bless thee, oh Father, for kindly bestowing 
The gifts of Thy love to enlighten our hearts ; 
Though we see not the hues of the bright blossoms blowing, 
We love the sweet lessons their perfume imparts! 


Though hid from our eyes is the light of earth's treasure 
And taken away all their lustre and dyes 

Yet holier far are affection’s pure treasures 
Than earths richest gems in their exquisite guise ! 

Ill. 

More deeply we thank Thee, oh God, for the beauty 
And glory reveal’d in the veJume of Truth ; 

Its eloquent precepts, and lessons of duty 
Have guided the aged, the maiden, and youth. 

It tells of that world in © the high seeming distance, 
Where never hath entered corruption and blight, 

Where darkness, begirting this fading existence, 
Is lost in the beams of its splendor and hight! 

Utica, N. Y., 1843. 
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THE DEATH 


OF A 


SISTER. 


BY MISS MYRA MANDEVILLE. 


I shall never forget the night on which my sis- 
ter departed from this changeful world, to enter 
upon another, and a happier state of existence. 
Time, in his ever rapid and resistless flight, will 
fail to obliterate its memory from my mind. It is 
engraven in imperishable characters upon the tablet 
of my heart. 

The sinking sun was diffusing his resplendent 
beams, at the close of an exceedingly warm day in 
August. An old poplar that stood by the window, 
upon which its broad red rays had poured down 
throughout the long summer day, was slightly rust- 
ling ina cool breath ofair from the sweet south-west, 
and every plant and shrub was agitated, and mur- 
mured a low welcome to its soft, delicate pinions, 
that lightly dallied with their dusty drooping leaves. 
The lovely sufferer had Jain all day much oppressed 
by the heat, and was evidently fast sinking beneath 
the accumulating weight of weariness and disease. 
And as I sat gazing at her pale, emaciated counte- 
nance, bearing scarcely a single trace of its once 
radiant beauty, I fancied that the fluttering spirit 
had already winged its mysterious flight to the far- 
off realm of unclouded bliss, never more to be bowed 
by the sorrows of this transient existence, and never 
again to experience the pangs of dissolution. 

I was suddenly startled from one of my reveries 
by the low musical sound of her voice, asking me 
to place her by the window, that she might again 
behold, and for the last time while upon earth, the 
majestic works of Him, who “ has made everything 
beautiful in its time,’ and bathe her fevered brow 
in the reviving air. I feared that an exposure to 
the cool atmosphere miglit be productive of serious 
consequences. But, who could refuse to comply 
with the earnest wishes of one who has but a short 
time to enjoy the beauties of this world! Cold, in- 
deed, must be the heart that could debar a dying 
‘oved one the poor boon of a farewell look upon the 
loveliness of a summer sunset! And who that has 
read, does not admire the following passage from 
* Willis’s Unwritten Music?” It occurred to me 
involuntarily, as I looked on the beautiful scene 
without, and the sad and comfortless one witbin, 

**T had always less horror of death than of its or- 
dinary gloomy circumstances. There is something 
unnatural in the painful and extravagant sympathy 
with which the dying are surrounded. It is not 
such a gloomy thing to die. The world has plea- 
sant places, and [ would hear in my last hour the 
voices, and the birds, and the chance music I may 
have loved ;—but better music, and voices of more 
ravishing sweetness, and far pleasanter places are 
found in heaven; and I cannot feel that it is well, 
or natural, to oppress the dying with the distressing 
wretchedness of common sorrow. I would be let 
go cheerfully from the world. I would have my 


friends comfort me and smile pleasantly on me, and 
feel willing that I should be released from sorrow 
and perplexity and disease, and go up, now that ny 
race was finished, joyfully to my reward. And if 
it be allotted me, as I pray it will, to die in the 
summer time, I would be borne out beneath the 
open sky, and have my pillow lifted, that I might 
see the glory of the setting sun, and pass away, 
like him, with undiminished light to another 
world !” 

The dying one was accordingly placed in the de- 
sired position. After casting a hurried glance at 
the room and its ominous furniture of vials and 
drugs, she said, as nearly as I can now recollect: 

“Tn vain has the hand of love attempted to shield 
me from the arrows of Death. {In vain have friends 
used every exertion to snatch me from his unre- 
lenting grasp. Soon will the disembodied spirit 
seek its home in the skies, and the poor perishing 
frame mingle with the insensate dust. And yet, 
why should I fear to die !—why should I be unwil- 
ling to leave a world that has indeed many “ plea- 
sant places,” (but which has nevertheless much 
sorrow mingled with its happiness,) for one of un- 
changing glory, in whose many bright mansions 
are white-robed angel choirs, weaving such deli- 
cious melodies as never greeted the dull ears of mor- 
tals!) Ohno! I do not fear to die—and yet there 
is sorrow, deep and poignant sorrow in the thought 
that I must leave the dear friends of my youth— 
my widowed mother, and you, my beloved sister. 
But it is the righteous will of Him who is too good 
to afflict willingly, and too wise to err. 

“ When 1 am gone, cherish the little garden of 
flowers for my sake. They will remind you of one 
who often found unmingled enjoyment in their pre- 
sence. And their matchless symmetry and fra- 
grance will lead your wayward thoughts to the 
contemplation of that unerring Being who fashioned 
their delicate forms, and gave them their balmy 
odors. And our little biré, that has cheered us so 
long with his silvery warblings—poor thing! he 
will miss the hand that daily prepared his simple 
food, and the voice that used to join in his cheerful 
songs. Do not forget to supply his simple wants. 

“ But why do you weep? if you cannot control 
your grief at my loss, who will comfort our mother 
—who will pour the balm of heavenly consolation 
into her lacerated bosom? You are young, Marion, 
in the sweet spring-time of existence, and you must 
be everything to her—be more than we both have 
been. She will find comfort in perusing the pages 
of inspiration, and in leaning upon the bosom of 
him who ‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 

“Look down upon the little garden below, smi- 
ling in its rustic beauty, and see where we used to 
gather the modest blue violets. The morning-glo- 
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ries, that opened their dewy cups to drink in the 
warm rays of the rising sun, are now all closed; 
and the roses that flung out their fragrance to the 
breeze, have shed their variegated leaves. But 
listen !—hear the evening song of the canary—how 
well it attunes with the general joy of nature! 
Ah! he little knows that he is singing my requiem! 
* *  * low very beautiful the earth is to 
night! It appears to be unusually attractive in its 
appearance. The sunset, too, has an unwonted 
brilliancy. See! how its gorgeous rays tinge the 
fleecy skirts of the few clouds ‘that begirt his 
career,’ and reflect their glory upon the borders of 
the din old woods. The flowers below are fast 
fading from our view, and everything is being mel- 
lowed into the shadowy indistinctness of fairy land. 
I know you will miss me from your side, whenever 
you go out to gather those brilliant ‘ day-stars that 
ope their eyes with man to twinkle,’ and perhaps 
the unbidden tear will start to your eye; but let it 
not be for me, for in that sunny clime to which I am 
fast hastening the flowers never decay, but bloom 
on forever, with undiminished beauty, 
‘In the fair gardens of the second birth, 
Where each bright blossom mingles its perfume 
With that of flowers that never bloomed on earth.’ 

“See! the stars are coming forth one by one in 
the cerulean dome, to gem the glittering coronet of 
night, and are looking down with their silvery rays 
upon the quiet earth below. They shine with the 
sume changeless brilliancy that they have worn for 
thousandsand thousands of years. Never again may 
I gaze upon those burnished sentinels that guard 
the world above as [ have done in the mournful 
past! Buta little while, and the same bright stars 
will look from the mystery of their untracked and 
impenetrable homes upon my lowly grave. I shall 
then be where the ‘ soft influences’ of the star of 
Bethlehem are continually dispensed, clothed in the 
spotless robes of immortality. 

“Oh, how our mother’s heart, already grief- 
stricken, will be filled with sadness and sorrow, 
when she hears that but one of her idolized chil- 
dren is left to smooth the wearisome journey of her 
allotted pilgrimage! It was but a few short months 
ago, that I leaped out full of buoyancy and life to 

ish her an auspicious journey. Comfort her with 
the blessed assurance that ‘to die is to go home.’ 
She taught me to rely on Jesus for support in the 
dark and trying hour of affliction, and I doubt not 
but his grace will heal the bitterness of her an- 


guish.” 


After [ had assisted her in returning to the bed, 


~_eEanSer 


A Tru Test.—Nothing, says a late writer, sets 
so wide a mark between a vulgar and a noble soul, 
as the reverential love of womanhood. A man 
who is always sneering at woman, is generally a 
coarse profligate, or a bigot. 
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I resumed my seat at the window and was soon 
deeply absorbed in ruminating upon the impene- 
trable mysteries of life and death. I had not long 
remained in this situation before the breathless si- 
lence that pervaded the room, was broken by the 
low musical sound of her voice engaged in singing 
with mournful sweetness, the following dying 


hymn :— 
“ Now adieu, ye scenes of gladness, 
Fields wherein | used to roan ; 
But without a tear of sadness 
I can leave thee, oh, my home; 
Jesus calls me, 
T am ready, Lord ; Leome! 
What though darkness, pain and sorrow, 
Consecrate my early doom? 
What though dying moments borrow 
Fearful shadows from the tomb? 
Life immortal 
Soon shall dissipate the gloom! 


See! unnumbered angels flinging 
Golden crowns before His throne! 
Hark! the ransomed spirits singing 
Notes to mortal ears unknown! 
Thou art worthy, 
Jesus, Saviour—thou alone! 


Lingering bond of nature sever '— 
O for pinions like a dove— 
Heavenly wings to soar forever 
With angelic hosts above! 
Singing glory— 
Glory to redeeming love '" 

A moment more, and I was ather side. An un- 
earthly serenity had taken possession of her coun- 
tenance, a smile of heavenly sweetness was upon 
her pale lips, and her “ large black spiritual eyes” 
were gently closed, as if she had fallen into a quiet 
slumber. Her soul had 


‘* Passed from love and music here, 
To love and music there!” 


But was this death? Comes he to the children 
of earth enrobed in such sweet guise! Oh, how 
unlike the pale monarch of the tomb whose skele- 
ton image has so often glided into our darker mu- 
sings! In the beautiful and touching language of 
Willis: “It requires intense thought to believe 
death real. To look upon human lips formed and 
colored like our own, and wesring their familiar 
expression, and comprehend that they will never 
stir again—to gaze on eyelids softly and naturally 
closed, and believe that they will never again lift 
from the eye—to peruse a forehead marked with 
character and thought, the hair parted on it as if 
with its own volition and taste, and know that the 
curious organs beneath it will never work more— 
these are convictions as difficult as they are painful 
to the mind, and such as are rarely attained by the 
ordinary gazers on the dead.” 





Fiatrery.—* What a pretty little child that is,” 
said the schoolmaster to Mrs. “Its coun- 
tenance is so expressive. Why, madam, how very 
much it looks like you!” Our schoolmaster said 
he never had a better boarding place after that. 
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Oh, sad were our path through this valley of tears, 

If when weary and wasted with toil and with years, 

No home were prepared where the pilgrim might lay 
Mortality’s cumbering vestments away !—Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. 


The interest which has recently been awakened 
in regard to the subject of Rural Cemeteries, must 
be a matter of great gratification to every person of 
elevated and refined sensibilities. It is a subject 
which comes home to the heart and the feelings 
with a force and power which cannot be success- 
fully resisted, notwithstanding the fancied indiffer- 
ence entertained by an occasional] philosopher or 
stoic, in respect to the final disposition of their 
earthly remains, when the deathless spirit shail 
have left its fleshy tabernacle to dwell in that 
** house not made with hans.” 

It is said that it is a natural, and almost univer- 
sal sentiment of the human heart to desire a fit and 
undisturbed place of sepulchre, “ where, secure 
from intrusion and in decent observance, our re- 
mains may repose, and where those who loved us 
while here may go and ponder on our memories, 
when earthly intercourse is over.” Perhaps some 
there may be, who, cynic-like, have very little sym- 
pathy for their own clayey tenements, and who are 
utterly indifferent to their ultimate disposal. But 
whatever may be the real or imaginary feelings 
cherished by such cool, speculative philosophers re- 
specting their own mortal remains after death, they 
cannot be so completely lost to every sense of pro- 


priety and respect as not to desire that those of their 
friends and relatives with whom they are connected, 
by the strongest and most tender of earthly ties, 
should be appropriately buried. The thought that, 
after the mysterious principle which preserves the 
house of this tabernacle from decaying and returo- 
ing back to its original element shall have been 


separated from its companion, formed of the dust of 


the earth, and return “ unto God who gave it,” the 
bodies of their friends must he improperly interred, 
cannot be otherwise than extremely repulsive. Or 
the reflection that all of them which will here re- 
main, except the memory of their worth and love, 
must be rudely exposed to the idle curiosity of a 
gazing multitude, or be treated irreverently and 
with disrespect, must be truly distressing to their 
hearts. 

And if we have implanted within us a strong, in- 
nate desire that the funeral obsequies of our friends 
should be performed in a respectful and becoming 
manner, is it enough for us to know that this de- 
sire of our hearts can be satiated? Or, are there 
not other and purer desires upspringing in the soul, 
prompting us to select the most lovely and inviting 
spot to be the last earthly dwelling place of those 
whom we hold near and dear,—where we can go 
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and visit the place of their rest, without being dis- 
turbed in our meditations by the noise and tumult 
of active life? 

It isa beautiful thought that the houses of the 
blessed dead can easily be converted into quiet 
and inviting retreats for the living, by investing 
them with everything beautiful in nature, by plant- 
ing there the tree, the shrub and flower, and mak- 
ing them attractive by ornamenting them with such 
things as awaken, in the contemplative mind, sweet 
and holy thoughts. We can visit a burial-place 
thus divested of everything of a gloomy and mel- 
ancholy character, and walk through its avenues, 
overshadowed by the verdant foliage of spreading 
trees, and wander down its sylvan walks and glens, 
filled with the fragrance and made bright by the 
presence of balm-scented flowers, and feel that we 
are not passing our time unprofitably. For its 
matchless beauty and deep tranquiliity will speak 
an eloquent and impressive language, addressing 
itself to the heart, and to the finer feelings of our na- 
ture, which are not closed to the pure lessons which 
it silently imparts. Upon every flower, lifting its 
frail form from the green earth to greet the reviv- 
ing influences of the warm sunlight, we will see 
engraven instruction ; and every leaf, lightly quiv- 
ering in the breeze, will whisper its peculiar les- 


son. 


Gentle reader! have you, in the providence of 
God, been called to part with a long cherished 
friend, one in whom you could implicitly repose the 
choicest secrets of your bosom? If the oblivious 
shadow of death has descended upon your pathway, 
and he has clasped the idol of your heart in his cold, 
passionless embrace, is not the grave of such an one 
endeared to you by every tender recollection of 
confiding friendship?—and do you not hold it as 
consecrate and holy ground? And when the ab- 
sorbing cares of a busy world thicken fast around 
you, do you not yearn to visit the secluded grave 
of that friend, hallowed to heavenly musings, and 
ponder on the past ! And when incited by a chasten- 
ing emotion of the heart to enter the place where 
lies the dust of the lamented dead, do you not find 
ample food for holy contemplation there? Does 
not the unbroken silence pervading its Jonely and 
solemn shades subdue and chasten every unholy 
feeling, and breathe into the heart a serene and 
heavenly quiescence, and shut out and dissipate 
from the mind every thought of the world and its 
attractions? Does not the contemplation of facul- 
ties expanded—of beatified souls living on in the 
full enjoyment of a pangless immortality—of minds 
forever drinking the pure, unsullied waters of life 
from the bright eternal fount—of hearts undimmed 
by clouds of disappointment and bereavement, en- 


jeying more than the reality of all their earthly 


dreams of heavenly and immortal love, and the 

gathering together of all those whom death cruelly 

separated, never more to be parted by his cold hand 
2 | 
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—does not the contemplation of these glorious 
things, these scenes of the external world, increase 
the attractions of heaven? and enable the trusting 
soul to anticipate the hour when this mortal shall 
put on immortality, with feelings unallied to those 
of dread and gloom ? 

The grave is a place set apart from the busy 
mart and crowded thoroughfare as a place of sweet 
repose for those who have gone to their rest—a 
place consecrated to the memory of the departed, 
to which the living can repair, and think on the 
vanity and nothingness of this world’s allurements. 
There memory, that faithful monitor of the past, 
can run back and call up before the vision the many 
bright scenes which have gradually faded away, 
and now appear but as the creations of some splendid 
dream. ‘There, too, the imagination can go for- 
ward and contemplate that full and unrestrained 
enjoyment of seraphic immortality upon which the 
enfranchised spirits of the departed have entered, 
and upon which the survivors ere long will also 
enter, if, when called, they are found clothed in the 
robes of righteousness. 

Though all unconsciously sleep the cold forms of 
the dead in their narrow homes beneath the green 
turf, they still live on in our hearts and affections, 
in our holiest 
“We hold a spiritual communion with 
them, which is more solemn, if not more tender 
than their living presence could afford.” 


and we still commune with them 
hours. 


** Our hearts have revealings of them and their home, 
In many a token and sign ; 
We never look up with a vow to the sky 
But a light like their beauty is there, 
And we bear a low murimur like their's in reply, 
When we pour out our spirits in prayer!” 

And if there is any saduess experienced in visit- 
ing the silent places where they rest, the shade trees 
growing there and casting their grateful shadows 
upon the graves, and flowers springing up around 
them and scenting the air with their balmy fra- 
grance, would mingle with that sadness a pure and 
chastening pleasure, as we associated the memory 
of the lamented and absent with the bloom and 
beauty around their graves. Every beautiful thing 
would become an emblem of hope, and fill the mind 
with thoughts of “that brighter and that better 
world” above. We cannot leave the ceaseless ex- 
citement of the world around us, and go to the sol- 
emn repository of the dead, if it be fitly ornamented 
with the works of nature, without being made bet- 
ter and wiser, and better prepared to become dwell- 
ers in its peaceful abode. 

Our graveyards should all be hallowed and con- 
secrated grounds, so that when the loved and cher- 
ished are calied away from this world, and we 
commit their remains to the faithful keeping of the 
tomb, we can feelingly say :— 

‘Here the lamented dead in dust shall lie, 
Life's lingering languors o’er—its labors done, 


Where waving boughs, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Admit the farewell radiance of the sun. 








And here the impressive stone, engraved with words 
Which grief sententious gives to marble pale, 

Shall teach the heart, while waters, leaves, and birds, 
Make cheerful music in the passing gale. 


And when the warm, soft winds shall rise in spring, 
Like struggling daybeams o’er a blasted heath, 
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The bird returned, shall poise her golden wing, 
And liberal nature break the spell of death. 
So, when the tomb’s dull silence finds an end, 
The blessed dead to endless youth shall rise, 
And hear the archangel’s thrilling summons blend 
Its tones with anthems from the upper skies '” 
Utica, N. ¥. 
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A SKETCH. 


During the reign of Charles If. a sad and fearful 
calamity occurred at London. Whilst the city 
presented a scene of revelry and mirth—when all 
persons, from the monarch to his meanest subject, 
indulged in licentiousness and crime—a plague 
(that direful disaster of populous cities,) broke out 
among them. 7 

Charles and his courtiers fled from the icy hand 
of the “fell destroyer” who ruled as “ king of ter- 
rors,” and seemed to rejoice in his authority; for ina 
short time many rebellious subjects had bowed sub- 
missively to his iron sceptre. He spared neither age, 
sex, nor condition. The rich, when seated amidst 
theirtreasures, whilst the wine-cup was passing mer- 
rily around, were seized without a warning ; the poor 
were dragged from their hovels in rags. A family 
were seated at their morning meal, the pestilence 
came among them, and they separated never to 
meet again. Fathers fled from their helpless chil- 
dren, leaving them to starve; even mothers tore 
their infected babes from their bosoms and dashed 
them away. All ties of society were broken, and 
each one sought for life. The few who clung to- 
gether amid these trying scenes were soon for vic- 
tims of the “ man whose bones are marrowless,” 
and they rapidly followed each other, until none 
were left to mourn the fate of their companions. 

The hum of business was no longer heard; all 
commerce had ceased ; 

“Ships sailorless lay rolling on the deep, 
And their masts.fell down piecemeal! !"” 
Theatres, ball-rooms, and other places of amuse- 
ment, were closed—being deserted by their vota- 
ries. ‘The churches had opened wide their doors, 
to entice the dying people within their solemn pre- 
.cincts; but none would.enter there, for each man 
feared his fellow, so that:the pious priests alone 
moved in silence about the shrines. A gloomy ter- 
ror overspread every countenance, and the very 
brutes seemed to participate in the feelings of the 
human breast. 

Before this pestilence had spread over the land, 
but when its victims were few, the solemn trains 
of weeping mourners were seen winding their way 
with slow and silent tread through the city; but 
soon deaths became so very numerous, that this last 
sad rite was neglected. A pit was dug without the 
city, into which the dead were thrown, when night 
threw her dark mantle over the realm. 


“See what a motley and incongruous heap, 
In undistinguished fellowship, are here ; 
The head which once a proud tiara wore, 
Unconscious, rests upon a ploughman’s cheek, 
And that which, animate, promulged the law, 
Serves as a pillow for a felon’s skull. 
Huge limbs, that once with sinews strong were braced 
And arms gigantic, that, encas’d in steel, 
Wiclded the sword, and raised the massive shield, 
Now rests in quiet with a stripling’s limbs, 
Or relics sad of beauty’s fragile form: 
And where's the difference now ? 
Rank, honors, fortune, strength herculean, 
Fame, birthright, beauty, valor or renown, 
What trace is left of ye ?” 

The streets were covered with filth and dirt, 
whilst grass and weeds grew abundantly on the 
sidewalks, where occasionally might be seen a 
ghastly form, hastening along with quick and bur- 


ried steps. 


When darkness, (the appropriate garb of this 
time of gloom,) closed the scene, a number of men 
would drive their carts through the city to bear to 
the loathsome pit, the bodies of such as had per- 
ished by the poisonous air; and many a corse was 
borne to its last resting-place amid the curses of 
those unfeeling wretches, whose oaths formed its 
only funeral dirge. 


What were the feelings of the infected wretch, 
when he heard the bell of these death-carts, and 
the dismal cry of their drivers re-echo through the 
silent night? ’Tis at any time a fearful thing to 
die—to feel your senses fail—your body droop and 
decay ; but to die alone, forsaken and forgotten by 
those you love—to have none to watch over you, 
to cool your parched lips with the refreshing draught, 
and to mark your exit into the unknown future, is 
more fearful still; to know that yourself once so 
loved and esteemed, around whom a numerous cir- 
cle of friends have gathered, will soon become a 
hideous, loathsome lump of clay, on which the worm 
will fatten, while it revels in its horrid repast. Such 
was the lotof many. The rumbling carts reminded 
them, that one and another of their fellow mortals 
were going to their last abode, and the cry of— 
“ Bring out your dead,” fell as a death-knell on 
startled ears;—for they might be the next occu- 
pants of these very carts. 

When the pestilence left the land there was 
scarcely a family circle which it had not broken, 
and made to mourn over lost hopes, and to sigh for 
relatives cruelly torn away. W. T. T. 
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ISTER AND THE COQUETTE.—A TRIAL OF 


THE HEART. 


BY JOS. INGLES MATTHIAS, 


Author of * 


Family Distinct:on,” “ 


The Two Friends,” etc., cic. 


It came and went —a hidden dream 
Of unrequited thought— 

That flashed upon the mind’s swift stream— 
Quivered, and sank to naught! 


It was a sweet sunny spot in one of the loveliest 
of the green valleys that diversify the far-sung beau- 
ties of the New World, and the morn was, of seven, 
that blessed one when the soul of tired mortality 
rises in communion with its God—when that calm 
of holy benignity seems hovering over the sublime 
creations of an Infinite—when that inspiring elo- 
quence of nature’s choristers adds but to the har- 
mony around—the Sabbath. The glimmering rays 
of the bright sun fell with gentle warmth and glow- 
ing light, and the faint whisperings of Zephyrus, as 
his airy pinions kissed the rich May blossoms, min- 
gled with a solitary chime that came rolling from 
the village church, and sighing amid the weaving 
boughs and their dew-ladened fragrance, scemed 
wafting to the clouds its holy summons. And the 
call was not unheeded. 

Oldage, with its tottering infirmities—prime man- 
hood, with its firm measured tread—and the joy- 
ousness of youth, all, with one common unison of 
heart and thought, wended to the house of prayer 
and worship. The sunny smile beamed radiant 
upon the face of youth, and no reluctant murmur- 
ings were heard from their young hearts—all was 
innocence and content. Upon the open brow of ma- 
turer years reigned a placidness of thought that told 
of happiness; while the wrinkled front of age lost 
half its care-worn austerity, the eye grew brighter 
and the step fell firmer—for the heart was attuned 
to holiness, and the soul wandered to the living 
fountain, and paused but upon the threshold of an 
eternity of love and happiness. 

And the village church, too, looked so beautiful 
through the green waving trees which shaded it, 
with its tall, silver-tipped spire rising from the leafy 
canopy, and the sunbeams playing in myriad lights 
and shadows upon its snow-white surface. Oh! it 
was a sweet spot for prayer and the outpourings of 
hearts brimful of gratitude. Even the innocent 
playfulness of childish mirth was hushed into de- 
mure silence when it had crossed the threshold of 
that sanctuary of God, and the careless tone of fri- 
volity subsided into low murmurings of cordial con- 
gratulation, as now and then a familiar form would 
glide softly by them to its accustomed seat. There 
was no noisy, restless movements of curiosity amid 
those assembled, when each new shadow darkened 
the door-way, as in our modern days of fastidious 
degeneracy—but an impressive idea of the sanctity 
of the time and place seemed hovering over all. 
Gradually, as chime after chime rang out upon the 


morning air, the congregation had gathered; and 
now the little editice was filled, an additional bench 
placed along the centre aisle, and a few chairs ar- 
ranged on the outside of the door, beneath the sha- 
dow of a venerable old oak, and where every word 
that fell from the minister could be heard with per- 
fect distinctness. The aged elders of the church, 
who, with their long white locks flowing to the 
breeze, and their time-furrowed brows bent down 
upon their hands, seemed like the guardian spirits 
seated by the portal gates of Paradise. 

Amid the deepest silence the young minister 
entered, and threading the narrow pathway to 
the pulpit, he knelt down and poured out his 
humble soul in silent prayer. It was a strange, 
yet beautiful spectacle, to witness the attention of 
the assembly to one so young, but ardent, in his 
glorious vocation. And when he arose from his 
lowly posture, his dark flashing eyes gave out a 
new brilliancy, but which contrasted sadly with the 
pale rigidity of his wan features, And yet he was 
beautiful in that very sadness—so calm—so hea- 
venly-minded—so typical of his Divine Master. 
With a firm step he ascended the pulpit, and his 
slow parting lips breathed forth— 

“The Lord is in his holy temple—let all the 
world keep silence before him !” 

And then the prayer—so earnest and entreating— 
followed by sweet strains of heart-subduing music, 
swelling with the voices of youth and age, or sub- 
siding into low chaunted murmurings. When the 
choir had ceased, and every whisper hushed, the 
young minister arose again—a meek calmness still 
hovered around every lineament of his face, but ere 
the opening sentences had passed his lips, a faint 
tinge spread over his pale cheek, and his dark eyes 
sparkled with the hidden thoughts that quivered in 
his bosom. At last the pent up torrent burst forth 
in all the entreating eloquence of love, and he por- 
trayed beautifully, yet faithfully, the happiness in 
store for God’s people, and the bitter depths of mis- 
ery to which his enemies would fall. And then 
the contrast—who would pause or falter? In the 
sublimity of his creations he gathered in a harvest 
of ardent reasoning ; and when he had paused, and 
the holy book was closed, the tear-drop yet _— 
on the drooping lid of penitence. * + 

“ How pale Mr. Merton looked!” said a young 
girl, after the service was over, to her companion, 
as they stood before the church entrance. 

“ Did you think so?” was the answer, and it came 
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from the lips of beauty in a tone of sneering arro- 
gance. 

“T did, Caroline. How could you help observ- 
ing it?’ was the reply, and the speaker looked 
almost reproachfully into the face of her compan- 
ion. 

“Very well, indecd. Do you suppose I have no 
other amusement than to watch the color of our 
minister’s face? What a shocking bonnet Louisa 
Starling has been getting—it is really a fright !” 

“ But almost every person has noticed it,” insist- 
ed the young girl, not heeding the turn the other 
had given to the conversation. 

* Noticed what?” 

“* How very pale he looks of late.” 

“ How very ridiculous!” 

“ For shame, Caroline!” 

“Heigho! Perhaps he’s in love !” 

“T hope it is not upon you that he has uselessly 
flung his affections !” 

The chord was touched! and the brow of the 
haughty beauty knit frowningly. She gave no 
answer, but with a low, mocking bow, glided from 
the spot. 

But one short year had passed since Henry Mer- 
ton assumed his ministerial duties in his native 
parish. But during that brief period there had 
come a change upon the “ spirit of his dreams” that 
had paled his once blooming countenance, and has- 
tened on the cankering finger of disease. Once he had 
known delight within the social circle, but now even 
his dearest friends and relatives were forsaken for 
solitary musings and lonely wanderings. He loved 
the deep green forest—but he loved more its soli- 
tude; and it was thought the duties of his profes 

sion called him there for study. I[t was, indeed, a 
study! One that probed his very heart, and racked 
his overcharged brain. Henry Merton loved ;—but 
his love was lavished on one who could not appre- 
ciate it. It was no day-dream—no creation of an 
empty fancy, but humbling reality. Long had he 
struggled against it—but could not east it from him. 
Yet he went through the ministerial routine with 
unwavering constancy, and seemingly grew yet 
more ardent in his profession. But the pale, wan 
cheek, the sallow, sunken eye, and the growing in- 
firmity of his noble gait, told too plainly of the sad 
ravages that bound the inner man. 

And who was she—this cold, proud beauty—who 
could look with such heartless indifference upon 
one possessed of so many goodly attributes! Were 
she a queen, she might have gloried in that pure 
affection. And so she did! so long as it served to 
gratify the utter selfishness of her nature, and to 
place her first in the ranks of those soulless crea- 
tures who scorn the tale of blighted hopes in the 
gratification of their own vanity. Caroline Ormsby 
had been nursed within the pampered lap of luxury, 
and froin her very infancy had displayed that sel- 
fishness of character which now stalked forth in all 
its unnatural deformity. Scarce had the dawning 
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bud of girlhood spread its fair petal to the wor! 
ere she had been surrounded by a crowd of sve... 
phantic flatterers: and once within the giddy yor. 
tex she was soon lost to every sense of female inte 


grity. But she was called the “ village belle.” aya 
was allowed the slight privileges whieh tend a 
eminently to lower the high standard of her x's 
worth. And if she trifled with the affections or 


few of those who surrounded her, it was merely 


+ 
1e- 


a 
whim—a flirtation—and she was applauded oles 
love of variety. And was it upon a creature |j\, 
this that our young minister had Javished the riches 
of his pure feelings! Alas! who can account for 
the failings of poor, weak mortality? From the 
first hour of his return to his native parish, Caro- 
line Ormsby had been ever ready with her sweet, 
winning smile, and her soft, bland tones of encour- 
agement. Upon him she seemed at last to have 
fixed her wavering thoughts. And could he resist 
the eloquence of her smiles? Sabbath after Sab- 
bath she had taken her solitary path to the village 
church, and stationing herself as near the pu!pit as 
possible, she would sit in seeming wrapt attention 
to every syllable that fell from the eloquent lips of 
Henry Merton. She had been seen to weep, too, 
when the young minister grew fervent in his ex- 
hortations—she would smile when he portrayed the 
bliss and happiness of the better world, and his 
teeming fancy roved amid the elysian fields of 
Paradise. Some said her heart had learned the 
error of its ways, and that she was humbled— 
whilst others whispered it was Henry Merton who 
had caused the haughty beauty to bow from her 
proud sphere. And could he remain a passive ob- 
server when so much loveliness invited him tostray 
into the bright Eden of reciprocated affection. No! 
he but obeyed the strong voice of nature when lie 
yielded to her gentle influence, and imagined a 
long life of earthly happiness. 

She had triumphed! The young minister had 
bowed toher fascinations, and now she was content. 
[t had cost her many a struggle—her pride had been 
humbled in stooping to win the love of man; and 
it roused her dormant energies of retaliation. One 
short month had passed, and the happiness of young 
Merton seemed complete. He had won golden 
opinions, far and near, and his fame for pulpit ora- 
tory had been sounded far away from the little vil- 
lage in which he was stationed. He became yet 
warmer in his vocation, for the cheering joys of 
love attended him in his labors. But the change 
came—faint at first, but with growing percepti- 
bility. She was no longer that ardent, confiding 
creature that had won his heart; her natural cold- 
ness had assumed its petrifying sway. At first, 
young Merton deemed it an illusion—he could not 
conceive how so much baseness lurked within the 
human heart. But her growing indifference roused 
him to the fearful consciousness of its truth—and 
for a moment he was appalled—paralyzed. In vain 
he besought her to assign a cause for the revulsion 
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in her feelings—but she was obstinate, and would 
pot. Fora time, he struggled with his feelings 
manfully—but soon the pale, wasted, attenuated 
frame spoke of its sad effects! His kind parishion- 
ers entreated him to resign his duties for a while, 
and test the effects of travel—for they thought his 
infirmities were the result of severe study. But he 
declined their kindly offers, and expressed a convic- 
tion that his health would mend as the spring ad- 
vanced, and their kind hearts cherished the delu- 
sion. The bright, sunny hours of beauteous May 
ad come, with its rich flowerets decking the velvet 
sreen sward, and the bursting blossoms filling the 
moist atmosphere with their sweet fragrance—the 
songs of nature’s young gaily tinted choristers had 
flung their joyousuess upon the air, and all was 
smiling in very fulness of content. But still that 
melancholy paleness overspread the features of the 
young minister—seldom was he seen to smile, save 
when the holy duties of his calling prompted en- 
couragement to the spirit-stricken penitent, and 
then it was as calm and placid as if it were the 
involuntary offspring of a heart teeming with the 
love of heaven and man. 

The parsonage was most delightfully situated 
onthe margin of a tiny stream, about a mile distant 
from the church ; and was completely embedded in 
the exuberant growth of creeping vines and tall 
majestic elms. The young minister had left his 
parting words of comfort with a few sad, lingering 
hearts, after service, and was slowly retracing his 
steps to the parsonage, wrapt in the deep folds of 
thought. 

“Mr. Merton,” said a low voice, “can’t you 
come and see mother a little while?” 

The minister paused, and turning round, he be- 
held a small boy, whose tattered garments denoted 
poverty and want, without any covering for his 
head, over which hung a profusion of light curly 
locks, and his bare feet seeking protection in the 
long grass. 

“Who is your mother, my son?” he asked in a 
kind tone. 

“Don’t you know mother, sir?” said the boy, 
looking up earnestly into the minister’s face. 

“ No, child—what ails her?” 

“Oh, sir, she’s so sick!” 

“Where does your inother live, my boy?” said 
the minister, laying his hand upon the little fellow’s 
head. 

“ Down in the old hut, sir!’ was the answer. 

The minister started! It was the spot where he 
had first met Caroline Ormsby, and had been the 
trysting place on many a well-remembered occa- 
sion. 

“Won't you go, good sir?” asked the child, 
inploringly, perceiving that the minister hesitated. 

“Yes!” he answered, hurriedly, and with emo- 
ion, as he followed the boy toward the “ old hut.” 

“ We thought she was going to die this morning,” 
said the child, “ and mother said she wanted to see 
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you—but there wasn’t any use sending till after 
church time, and then | went and stood out in the 
road, waiting for you tocome by—but you didn’t 
come, and I met Charley Jones, and he said as how 
as you had gone down the woods; sol run after 
you as fast as I conld, till I come up!” 

* That was a good son!” said the minister, when 
the little fellow had finished: “always be kind to 
your mother! Has she been ill long !” 
** She was took yesterday, sir! But Cary Orms- 
by came to see her, and made her feel much bet- 
ter!” 

** Miss Ormsby ?” repeated the minister. ‘ Is she 
there now !” 

“She was when I came away, sir—but she said 
she couldn't stay long.” 

A sudden thrill shot through every nerve of the 
young minister. He would see her once more, and 
perhaps she would relent. As he neared the old 
dilapidated dwelling the memory of by-gone days 
came flowing to his mind, and he trembled through 
excessive agitation. <A faint tinge of crimson lit 
up his pale cheek, and his eyes grew full of lustre. 

A low knock, and the tottering door was opened 
by Caroline Ormsby. To both the meeting was 
sudden, but the face of the proud beauty betrayed 
no evidence of emotion—she returned his quiet sal- 
utation, but with a cold and formal inclination of 
the head. Merton entered, and stood beside the 
couch of waning mortality. ‘The pale, emaciated 
form of the sufferer gave but little hopes of a re- 
storation. She was ina light slamber when the 
minister entered, and he sat down beside the couch, 
with the child upon his knee. 

“Mother won't die, will she ?” said the boy, look- 
ing up to Merton. 

The minister could not answer—his heart was 
full. The child sobbed aloud, and the mother 
awoke. A faint stnile played in dimples round her 
mouth, when she saw the young minister, and her 
lips parted as if she was about to speak—but her 
voice was gone. 

“ Let us pray!” said the minister, and he knelt 
down at the foot of the bed, whilst the young girl 
remained standing, with her face buried in her 
The litle boy crept upon the bed, and 
his tears fell upon the bosom of the mother. 


hands. 


His whole 
soul seemed gathered in his petition to the throne 


And oh! it was a fervent prayer! 


of grace, and the tears trickled down his face as he 
prayed, and told how much he felt 
trembled, for she had never heard so eloquent an 
appeal as that which the minister breathed forth for 
the soul of the dying mother. 
scene. The countenance of the sufferer was ra- 
diant with hope, and yet the death-damps were 
upon her brow. It was faith exemplified—and oh! 
how beautiful ! 
calm even upon the verge of the valley of shadows. 
But once the tear-drop stood upon her cheek, and 
it was then as she gazed upon her child; she gen- 


Even Caroline 


It was an affecting 


She lay like a stricken flower, 








tly laid her thin hand upon his little head, and the 
struggle was over. Still the young minister 
prayed, even more fervently, heart-breathed and 
earnest! and as his low, deep tones filled the narrow 
apartment, the whole air seemed as if laden with 
sweet strains of heaven-born music, ready to waft 
the ransomed spirit of the dying one to the realms 
of peace. The prayer had ceased. The young 
minister arose, and bent over the couch of the suf- 
ferer—her spirit had fled, and the child was weep- 
ing upon her bosom. ° ° . 

Caroline Ormsby and Henry Merton left that 
house of death together. An unbroken silence 
reigned between them as they paced the open path- 
way tothe forest. The minister held communion 
with his thoughts, and the coquette was sullen; 
for she courted not an interview with one whom 
she had so deeply wronged. But Merton was de- 
termined to open his thoughts once more to the 
proud girl, and entreat a renewal of those affec- 
tions she had once tendered him unasked. 

* Caroline !” said Merton, in a low, musical tone, 
as he had often done in happier hours. 

“ Mr. Merton!” was the echo, but in a voice 
that sounded harshly, coming from one so beau- 
tiful. 

“There has been a long, and, on my part, a se- 
vere estrangement existing between us.” 

* Which will eventually result to the benefit of 
each,” was the response, coldly. 

“Why so?” 

The young girl averted her head and was silent. 

“ May [ not hope for a reconciliation?” softly 
asked the minister. 

“Hope nothing, sir!” answered the proud girl, 
scornfully. 

“And you will persist in thus outraging every 
kindly feeling of humanity? Thus hurling from 
the precipice one whom your own voice brought 
to its very brink?) Can you thus trifle with me?” 

* You came of yourown accord, sir! I care not 
to answer for every /ittle perpetration that may 
serve to amuse an idle hour!” and the girl laughed 
mockingly. 

“Is it possible? And is it upon a being like 
this that [ have built the fondest hopes that ever 
rose within the heart of mortal man ?” 

* Your hopes were of your own making, sir!” 

“ And yours !” 

** Humph !” 

“Can it be real—or is this haughty coldness only 
assumed to test me?” said Merton, a sudden ray of 
hope lighting the dark horizon of despair. 

* You have heard my decision, sir! 1am firm!” 
answered Miss Ormsby. 

“ But you may retract ?” 

** No, sir—you flatter yourself!” 
“You may change your sentiments 
“You are vain!” 

“ Heartless girl!” said Merton, his heart swell- 
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ing with just indignation. “Can you—wil| you 
dare —” 

“Dare, sir!’ Had you have known Caroline 
Ormsby, you might have told that she could hayo 
dared anything! Adieu, Mr. Merton!” and sud. 
denly emerging from the forest, with a low bow, 
she left the bewildered minister, and entered the 
dwelling ofa friend upon the margin of the wood. 

“She has sunk so low,” exclaimed Merton, when 
she had gone, “that she has lost the common part 
of humanity, and is impenetrable to nature’s owy 
calling!” and he wended his solitary way to the 
lonely parsonage. 

The young minister, when he appeared in the 
church on the succeeding Sabbath, was even paler 
than was wont. The deep-toned voice grew trem- 
ulous—the arm nerveless. He answered all the anx- 
ious inquiries of his kind-hearted parishioners with 
becoming suavity, and when the service was per- 
formed he was nigh exhausted. And yet the proud 
girl who had caused this sad spectacle of decay was 
there, and smiled as winningly, and spoke as softly, 
as if she had never known the cause of his misery. 

Two weeks after, and a young gentleman who 
had lately made his appearance in the little village, 
called at the parsonage, and desired an interview 
with the minister. It was granted. He informed 
Mr. Merton that he was on the eve of marriage, 
and wished the ceremony performed by him in the 
village church on the succeeding Sunday morn. 
The minister readily acquiesced, and the gentleman 
departed. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning the church 
was crowded to excess. It was an unusual public 
spectacle, and the novelty of the occasion had 
drawn a dense mass of human beings from thie sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. ‘The young minister was 
at his station. 

The service had commenced, when the young 
couple, about to be joined in marriage, entered 
the church. Every eye was fixed with in- 
tense earnestness upon the veiled figure of tlie 
female—the form and bearing appeared familiar! 
The young minister rose and commenced the cere- 
mony, but suddenly started as his gaze rested upon 
the veiled girl. Instantly commanding himself, 
he proceeded ; but in his voice there was a slighit 
tremor. 

The ceremony was concluded, and the veil 
lifted from the face of the bride. Jt was Caroline 
Ormsby ! 

The young minister lifted his hands, and pro- 
nounced his blessing upon the bride and her hus- 
band. A slight flush had gathered to his brows, 
and his senses dimmed, as he sank heavily into the 
pulpit seat, amid the murmur of surprise that rose 
amid the congregation. The choir quickly broke 
forth in « loud anthem, and every voice was hushed 
as the sweet strains swept through the crowded 
edifice, and was echoed far away in the distance. 
Oh! it was a soul-entrancing moment, as the soft, 
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melting cadences swelled and subsided amid that 
crowded assembly—and every heart was touched in 
the sublimity of its creation. 

The anthem had ceased—but the minister rose 
not! Along, deep silence ensued, when one of 
the elders approached the pulpit, and perceived the 
minister kneeling, as if in prayer. Another pause 
—and yet the warning, entreating voice of Merton 
came not from its accustomed spot. Again the old 
man approached the pulpit, and yet its inmate 
prayed ! He ascended, and as he Jaid his touch 
upon the extended hand of the minister, he arose, 
with a brow serene and calm, but stiil pale as ever; 
and when his voice broke forth again there was no 
tremor in its tones, but yet more earnest and en- 
treating than before. That morn he dwelt with 
peculiar energy upon the importance of man’s en- 
tire reliance upon an Infinite Being—how frail and 
abject were his hopes if centred here on earth— 
the utter insufficiency of his various projects and 
designs to his own happiness—aye! he imparted 
that blissful source of riper joy which emanated 
from the soul-breathed prayer that he had sent 
forth whilst he knelt within the pulpit. And he 
had triumphed! It was a sublime, yet most beau- 
tiful reflection !—how even the master passion of 





mortality sank into abject nothingness beneath the 
holy influence of religion! How its bright halo 
still flickered in the heart, when all his nature 
seemed combined to crush its cheering ¢leams— 
and how it had burst forth from its smouldering 
relics with renewed vigor and holy grandeur. He 
had passed the ordeal, and was a better being— 
still firmer wrapt in the enthusiastic folds of his 
vocation. 


As for Caroline, her own heartlessness ultimately 
proved her ruin. Fascinated by the external ap- 
pearance of the man, she thought not of his in- 
trinsic qualities—but the veil dropped, and ere two 
short months had glided by, she was left that deso- 
late and humbled thing—a deserted wife! But the 
grave soon closed upon her shame and sorrows, and 
her name was never breathed even by her own gay 
companions, save in the jeering tones of scorn. 


Our young minister, when a year had elapsed, be- 
came the successful and accepted suitor to an 
amiable and beautiful young lady of his native vil- 
lage, and his after life passed in that calm serenity 
and content which ever await upon those who place 
an entire reliance upon the dispensation of an all- 
seeing Providence. 
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When the morning sun shines brightly, 
Glancing o’er the flowery lea, 

And the soft breeze, singing lightly, 
Shakes the pearl-drops from the tree; 

When night's genial tears are rising, 
Like sweet incense to the sky, 

And the lowly lark, uprising, 
Thrills his melody on high; 

Seek the green-roofed bower, and there 

Lift the soul in fervent prayer! 


When the noontide fervor, glowing, 
Bows the forest's wavy crest, 

And no light-winged zephyr, blowing, 
Stirs the calin lake’s glassy breast ; 

Where the sturm-voic'd cat act, roaring, 
Flings his white foam down the dell, 

Or the silvery streamlet, pouring 
Music soft as Peri’s shell ; 

Seek the cooling shade, and there 

Bend the knee in silent prayer! 





Ladies’ Garland. 


When the star of eve, declining, 
Rests on the horizon’s verge, 

And the moon's pale glory, shining, 
Gilds the ocean’s foaming surge ; 
When o’er dell, and fount, and flower, 
Night has spread her misty veil, 

And no voice sings in the bower, 
Save the pensive nightingale ; 

*Neath the star-lamps bright and fair, 

Bow the wayward heart in prayer! 


Though the deepening clouds of sorrow 
Frown above our aching heads, 

And upon the coming morrow 
Hope no cheering radiance sheds’; 

When our cherished flowers are withering, 
And joy’s parting knell has rang, 

While the crush’d hearv’s folds are quivering 
*Neath the serpent’s venon'd fang ; 

Still, *mid grief, and gloom, and care, 

Pour the anguish'd soul in prayer ! 
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Sweet Violet! ‘tis every where— 

In shady nook, or pathway spreading, 
And ever to the wanton air 

Its richest stores of fragrance shedding. 


And though ‘tis but a tiny thing 
The careless eye would not discover, 
The honey-bee will fold his wing, 
And on its petals longest hover. 


It loves to gaze upon the sky, 
When summer sun is bright above it, 
With such a mild and trusting eye, 
One cannot but admire and love it. 


The frosts of autumn pass it by, 
When gayer sister flowers have perished, 


And still it lifts that trusting eye, 
By one returning sun-beam cherished. 


’Tis first to hear the voice of Spring, 

’Mid wither'd leaves, and snow-wreaths peeping, 
It springs to life, when every thing 

In winter’s cold embrace is sleeping. 


Sweet flower! thou mind’st me of the hope 
Within the Christian's bosom dwelling ; 
Whate’er betide, it still looks up, 
The gloomy shades of life dispelling. 
And though the storms of life my rise, 
The chilling blasts of sin and sorrow ; 
It still will seek its native skies, 
And bloom more sweetly on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ What do you think, Rose?” said Annette Lewis, 
to her young friend and companion, who had recent- 
ly become Mrs. Hambleton; “I have had an offer 
at last!” 

* You have?” 

*[t’s true, and what is more, I’m going to say 
‘yes’ with all prudent despatch.” 

“ You seem pleased to death about it,” Annette’s 
friend said, smiling to see her half wild delight at 
having received an offer of marriage “ at last.” 

“And so I am. For three months I have been 
living in a state of hope and fear, terrible to endure. 
That condition of suspense is over, and the result 
as I desire.” 

** You certainly kept the matter very close then, 
Annette, for [ had no suspicion that you were in 
this terrible state of uncertainty. But who is the 


suitor who has made you half beside yourself with 
a word !” 


*Can’t you guess 2” 

“No ;—for | was not aware that any one had 
been paying you very particular attentions.” 

* Don’t be surprised when [ tell you. It is Mar- 
cus Gray.” 

** Marcus Gray!” Mrs. Hambleton said, in a tone 
of real surprise, while the expression of her coun- 
tenance changed to a more solemn cast. 

“Yes, Marcus Gray, the Greet Rejected! I be- 
lieve iny very dear friend Rose has some know- 
ledge of that individual ?” 

“ Annette, you are trifling,” was the reply of 
Mrs. Hambleton, while her countenance assumed a 
still graver expression. 

“Nonsense, Rose! You are too serious by half. 
The fact of your having refused the offer of Mr. 
Gray, certainly is no reason why every other maid- 
en in the world should reject his suit.” 

* Of course not, Annette. Still, as my reasons 
for not acceeding to his offer, were, as I considered 
them, of grave import, I cannot approve of my very 
dear friend’s accepting the hand which I saw just 
cause for declining.” 

* But I never thought you had good reasons for 
doing so. You remember that we have before dis- 
cussed this matter?!” 

“1 do.” 

* And that I differed with you ?” 

* Yes,—I remember it well.” 

“Since then, as | have become more and more in- 
timate with Mr. Gray, [ have become more and more 
confirmed in this difference of opinion in regard to 
him. In fact, | love him, and that ends the matter.” 

“For what do you love him?” Mrs. Hambleton 
asked, still looking her friend seriously in the face. 
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mind in which her friend was, that no good would 
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“Look here, Rose! I will not, I declare! ap. 
swer you asingle question, if you keep on tha: 
solemn looking face. One would suppose tha: 
you were thinking more about death than may. 
riage.” 

“There, I won’t look so grave. So, come, let 
me hear why you love Marcus Gray !”” 

“ That is a question, my little philosopher, which 
neither you nor I can answer. We love—but wh, 
we love, isa mystery none can fathom. It is, | 
suppose, because matches are made in heaven, 
When we see the right one, we love him in spite 
of reason or common sense. That is my case, | 
loved Marcus Gray the first moment [ set my eyes 
on him—and have loved him ever since, only bet- 
ter and better every day.” 

“ Sut is not your love of him based upon some 
quality of his mind ?” 

“Quality of his mind? How?” 

“Have you carefully and rationally considered 
the tone of his thoughts and affections, and found 
in him those permanent good qualities—those fixed 
and elevated principles upon which you can rest in 
confidence ?”’ 

“Me? No! I'll trust for all these.” 

“ Trust for these 1” 

“Certainly. I love him, and he must be all that 
I could wish. I am not your cool, calculating kind 
of a person, who can estimate a matter of the heart 
in that business-like way in which one hires a ser- 
vant—taking note of all the good, bad, and doubtful 
qualities, and finally giving to the first, or second, 
or third, a preponderance over the others, and thus 
coming to a favorable or unfavorable decision. O 
no! My heart is my teacher in love.” 

“ All mere romance, Annette.” 

“And your mode of doing things is all mere 
reality ?” 

“And I trust ever may be. Give me the pure 
realities of life to deal with, and let me choose 
from them with a discriminating justly balanced 
mind.” 

“ And give me, say I, the romance of life. The 
pure captivating idealities of existence, which soar 
far above the region of mere sensualities. And es- 
pecially would I repudiate all your cold calculating 

realities in matters of the heart. Would you esti- 
mate, or be estimated, upon no higher ground than 
a horse jockey estimates the animal he is about to 
purchase—upon the ground of mere good qualities ! 
The dullest and most insipid people in the world 
are good enough in their way, but 1 should be very 
sorry indeed, were I compelled to live with them 
all my life.” 


Mrs. Hambleton saw clearly from the state of 
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arise from the mere bandying of words, whose force 
as expressing principles were not perceived. She 
merely replied to Annette’s last remarks, that mar- 
riage Was @ serious step to take, involving, as it 
did the relations of a whole life-time, and, therefore, 
should not be entered into without long and ma- 
tured deliberation. 

« While some one steps in and runs off with the 
prize! Do you think, if I were a young man, [ 
would meanly wait day after day and week after 
week to give a lady the opportunity of prying into 
my character, and then perhaps to decide against 
me, on the plea of having discovered some flaw! 
No, indeed, not 1!” 

But her friend felt that it would be useless to op- 
pose Annette in her present mood, and, therefore, 
said nothing more on the subject. 

As for Marcus Gray, he had, as has been inti- 
mated, sought the hand of Rose, who had declined 
his offer. Her reasons for so doing were good. She 
possessed a discriminating, well-balanced mind, and 
could penetrate character with intuitive quickness. 
Gray was specious, showy, and somewhat attract- 
ive in his manner—and made impressions readily, 
upon a large class of young ladies. But Rose, 
who was a sweet, interesting girl, never seemed 
much drawn towards him, a fact quickly noted by 
his sensitive vanity. The reason of her indiffer- 
ence was grounded in her almost instant perception 
of his want of fixed principles. Weak vanity and 


love of admiration seemed to her his prominent 


characteristics. As she found herself thrown more 
and more frequently into his company—for piqued 
self-esteem made him determine to compel her to 
admire him, and therefore he became studious to 
please her—he seemed less and less disagreeable, 
and she soon came to more than tolerate his society. 
He had some knowledge of human nature, at least 
of weak human nature, and found out, how even, the 
calm, discriminating Rose Allison could be ap- 
proached. 


An offer of marriage, however, awoke Rose 
from a flattering dream, and set her mind once 
more at liberty. A pleasant friend, if he had weak 
points, and ever glaring faults of character, might 
be tolerated, but where a husband was concerned, 
it was another matter altogether, and required a 
new standard of discrimination. And by this new 
and higher standard she judged him, and by its de- 
cisions rejected his suit. Shortly afterwards, a Mr. 
Hambleton presented himself as a candidate for her 
affections, which were soon yielded in rational con- 
fidence. 

Failing in his efforts to ruin the heart of Rose, 
young Gray, after beating about for awhile, com- 
menced addressing Annette Lewis, whom he kept 
ina state of anxious excitement for about three 
months, when he made the proposal, which, as the 
reader has seen, was received with no small degree 
of pleasure by the maiden; who, like far too many 
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of her sex, imagined that all that was necessary to 
a state of perfect felicity was to get a husband,— 
who would, of course, do all in his power to make 
her the happiest creature in existence. 


And to do Marcus Gray credit for good intentions, 
he had no other idea than a perfect devotion to the 
young creature he had asked to share his lot in life. 
But he did not know himself. A vain spirit had 
thrown a veil over all his imperfections, causing 
him to regard himself with a flattering sel{-estima- 
tion, that obscured every fault of character, and of 
course cut off all chance of moral progression. He 
was as good as any body—perhaps a little better. 
A few years, with its cares, its anxieties, its clouds 
and storms, instead of promised bright skies and 
pleasant sunshine, may elevate such an one, but, 
alas! too frequently strips off the garnished outside, 
and shows a hollow, unfeeling, selfish heart within. 
Sad, sad indeed is that woman’s lot who finds her- 
self wedded for life to such a man! She may school 
her heart to endurance—she may cultivate indiffer- 
ence as a virtue,—but viewed in any light, how 
cheerless must be her condition! An unloved, un- 
appreciated wife,—who can imagine a more hope- 
less fate ? 


Annette Lewis, though a light, thoughtless girl, 
whose head had been half turned by the school of 
sentimental love stories, was yet at heart a woman 
of deep feeling. One whose true character scarce- 
ly glimmered out from the cloud of false impressions 
with which an injudicious education had surrounded 
her. Although, in her manner of treating the sub- 
jects of a lover and husband, as exhibited in her con- 
versation with her friend, Mrs. Hambleton, she 
had uttered sentiments that floated about in her 
mind, and were adopted in some degree as rules of 
action, yet she looked at Gray with a far closer 
scrutiny than her language gave her credit for do- 
ing. But she was far too young—too inexperienced, 
and tov little given to the habit of a rigid estima- 
tion of others by fixed and elevated standards, to be 
able to see in her lover any thing but what was 
calculated to make her happy. She, therefore, 
after waiting a short time for the sake of appear- 
ances, accepted the offer made her, and in due time 
became Mrs. Gray. 


The first few months of the young couple’s mar- 
ried life passed away as gaily and pleasantly as a 
summer day. She loved her husband more and 
more every hour; and he professed, and indeed im- 
agined, that his own affection experienced a like 
progression. But in this he was mistaken. He 
loved himself too thoroughly to love a wife for her 
ownsake. T'othink,witha self-sacrificing tenderness 
of her happiness—to study the pleasing art of strew- 
ing her path through life with thornless flowers ; 
and to find in that devotion to the gentle being he 
had drawn to his side and vowed to shelter and 
cherish, his purest delight. No—no. The charm 
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that bound him was the delight he expected to find 
in possessing Annette. He thought not of render- 
ing her happy, or of seeking to minister tu her en- 
joyment,—she was to be the source from which he 
was to draw sweet emotions—her society that in 
which he was to be blessed beyond measure. As 
for her, it never crossed his mind, how she was to 
be happy—who was to study to render her days 
like passages in pleasant dreams. That she would 
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it wasa pleasant Sabbath morning in May. I 
heard the birds sing before | opened my eyes from 
sleep. When I was quite awake, I saw the lambs 
skipping and playing on the green grass, which was 
wet with the morning dew; soI lay thoughtless 
for some time, but when 1 beheld the sun rising, I 
thought it was time for me to arise. [ arose in 
haste, dressed, and went down stairs ;—but soon I 
returned to my chamber for the purpose of singing 
a morning hymn. As I[ went in, I heard the two 
girls who slept in the next chamber re-enter also 
for the same purpose that I had. I paused and lis- 
tened for them to commence singing, when one of 
them (which must have been Anna,) said to the 
other—“ Elizabeth, it was but yesterday, as you 
well know, that I came across the mountains on 
foot, and scarcely reached our lonely cottage by 
sun-set. I travelled many miles, although I often 

° stopped to pluck the gay flowers as I passed them, 
and to examine trees, birds, stones, and the flowing 
fountain that quenched my thirst. And soon after 
sun-set, being weary, I retired torest. However, l 
thought it too early in the evening to close my eyes 
in sleep, and I took a small pillow from my bed and 
laid it on the window, which was at the side of the 
bed, to rest my head, so that I might see the small 
colored clouds that were hanging about the western 
horizon. The shades of night came on, and it grew 
darker and darker—the clouds lost their color and 
vanished away—the stars appeared one by one, 
and in the midst of them I beheld the moon. .The 
shades of night covered the earth, and the firma- 

»ment of heaven was filled with thousands of twink- 
, Jing stars,.and the moon shone out brightly. The 
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ANNA’S DREAM. 
BY DAVID G. 


DREAM.—LINES. 





be happy he doubted not for a moment. But he 
thought not of the source of that happiness. 

From the bewildering dream of delight that 
locked up every calm thought of life’s realities. 
Annette at last slowly awoke. Never again did 
her startled senses lapse away into forgetfulness— 
never again did she taste the exquisite delights that 
flow from the blessed consciousness of loving and 


being beloved. {Chapter II in next No 
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glow-worm commenced shining on the ground ;— 
nothing was heard but the clear tones of the cricket 
‘and far off watch-dog’s bark.’ 

“] gazed out of the window with admiration, and 
mused—that while we all sleep on our downy beds 
the night is cheered most beautifully with the works 
ofan Almighty hand. The moon and stars shine 
upon me from on high, and the glow-worm from 
the ground ; and the cricket gives its sweet notes 
unto me from its lonely hiding-place. I commenced 
praying to the Creator of all things—bat from wea- 
riness I fell asleep while praying, with my head on 
the window. But soon my spirit was far off in an 
unknown country. Methought I was in a large 
field, at the side of a flowing fountain, and under a 
green cedar tree. I beheld that the Millenium, or 
the promised day of happiness, was at hand. I re- 
clined under the tree on the green grass, and en- 
tered into a train of reflections, and rejoiced that the 
time had now arrived when there should be no more 
war; when swords and spears should be turned 
into plough-shares and implements of husbandry; 
when peace and happiness should reign universally, 
and animosity, and envy, slander, dishonesty, rapine, 
and all evil passions should cease. My soul be- 
came exhilarated, and I exclaimed, Oh glorious 
day! Oh blessed time !—and my feelings had be- 
come so deeply enlisted in the subject that I sud- 
denly awoke. 

“T was chilled with cold when I opened my eyes, 
with my head yet on the window. [I wept that 
that happy day was not yet:—but I was comforted 
in the thought that it might not be far distant.” 


Near Lancaster, Pa., 1843. 


















Calm and serene be Hymen's sea, 

And yours’ a blest felicity ; 

Ne’er may a storm or gale oppress, 
-Nor one dark cloud threaten distress ; 
The gallant and the brave shall share 
The fond affections of the fair: 

Far from your hearts be sorrow’s sigh, 
United by love's softest tie ; 
Washington City, March, 1843. 
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To a Gentleman on his Marriage. 


May earthly sweets spring where you ‘vend, 
And Peace, perrennial blessings send ; 

Together tread life’s varied road! 

Together bless your Guardian God! 

And then to dwell in scenes above, 

Encircled by angelic love, 

And He who bless‘d the bridal rite, 

In Heaven your faithful souls unite. A** 
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The following story, though rather lengthy, and consequently will necessarily run into several numbers of the Garland. is a 


most capital one, and full of absorbing interest and feeling. 


There are beautiful traits of character constantly com 


ing out before the reader, especially in the conduct of Jane, whose constancy and affection knew no bounds, when 
administering to the wants and comfort of the unfortunate blind boy. 


THE 


CLARION ET. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER I. 


Why is it that the hearts of men are drawn with 
so fine and exquisite a sympathy towards that class 
of our fellow-creatures whe are deprived of sight! 
Why is it that our darker and fiercer passions fall 
not ‘upon them, as they do upon those to whose 
vision God has uncurtained the mysterious grandeur 
of the heavens, the varied magnificence of the earth 
about them or the more affecting beauty of the hu- 
man countenance? It is not simply, as many may 
be disposed to think, because we are conscious of 
those exalted enjoyments from which they are shut 
No; it is the beauty of their moral character, 
whether it be created by their own sense of depend- 
ence upon us, or bestowed by God as a compensa- 
tion for their loss, that affects the general heart so 
strongly in their favor. How sweet, how placid, 
how amiable, is the disposition of the gentle blind! 
Though dark to external nature, how obvious are 
the evidences of a serene spirit within them! 
Who ever knew their passions to flow in any other 
current than that which was smooth, and calm, and 
peaceful. On the countenances of those who have 
been early blind, or blind from their birth, are de- 
picted none of the deep or startling traces of crime 
—few even of the haggard furrows of care and suf- 
fering are found there. God seems in pity to have 
almost removed them from the contagion of human 
depravity ; and if the glories of nature, and the 
thousand inlets to enjoyment which they open, are 
withheld from their hearts, so also are the innu- 
merable temptations which come in along with 
them. God, in depriving them of the good, has 
mercifully removed the corresponding evil; and as 
those temptations of life which would render sight 
necessary are wisely kept back, so will it be found 
that a querulous perception of their loss and an im- 
patience under their condition are not among the 
number of their afflictions. 

The human face only is theirs; but though the 
light which stamps it with the glory of divine, 
breaks not from the eye, it shines in the heart, and 
emanates from the whole countenance. Why other- 
Wise is it that the habitual smile of a blind man is 
so ineffably radiant and serene? ard why is it that 
itis habitual? Because the lustre of a pure mind, 


out. 


and the meekness of an inoffensive heart, commu- 
nicate at all times to the features an expression of 
more touching grace than could the beauty of the 
most lustrous eye without them. 

The two characters whose humble but singular 
history I am now about to narrate, were left or- 
phans in their very childhood. Neither was re- 


lated to the other except in the bond of bereave- 
ment, by which the same calamity came upon each, 
with a singularly unhappy identity both of time 
and place. Their respective parents died in the 
same village within two days of each other, leaving 
behind them, at the age of three years, the subjects 
of this tale, who were their only children. The 
boy, John Martly, had been deprived of his sight 
by the small-pox, at the age of six months; the girl, 
Jane Campbell, having escaped the consequences 
of that malady, then so dreadful, was, though prom- 
ising to be tall, a child of a gentle spirit and deli- 
cate constitution. 

At no period of their lives are the blind entitled 
to so much tender care and compassion, as during 
the period of infancy and youth. In mere childhood 
poor Martley was seldom from the bosom of his mo- 
ther, and until he felt himself an orphan, never for 
a moment beyond the reach of her assistance. 
This, his age and utterly dependent state, rendered 
in a peculiar degree necessary. Often when his 
parents have sat watching with heavy hearts his 
little aberrations and unconscious approachings to 
danger, the tears have stolen slowly down their 
cheeks, and they said, speaking probably under one 
of those gloomy presentiments that are often veri- 
fied,— 

“ Poor helpless darling! what would become of 
you if you hadn’t them that can bear with your 
helplessness, and that loves you a thousand and a 
thousand times dearer for it, to watch over and take 
care of you? Oh, John, dear, if he had but one 
brother, or one sister to lead him about and play 
with him, it would make his heart and life light- 
some ;—but now, the poor blind baby, he is lonely, 
and his spirits, I think, are low and sorrowful in 
spite of his kindness and little smiles.” 

His mother’s tears would then gush out with a 
fresh burst of tenderness, and snatching up her lit- 
tle darling—her only one—she would press it to its 
well-known nestling-place, her bosom, and with its 
cheek to her own, rock her precious burthen as 
much in the bitterness of sorrow as in the strength 
of a mother’s love. 

“ Ay, what would become of him, indeed, if we 
were to be taken from him!” the husband would 
reply, wiping away a tear at the contemplation of 
an event so full of affliction. ‘* But why think of 
that, Mary? the God that has laid his hand upon a 
thing so innocent knows his state, and won't leave 
him without a guide in the world, or some light in 
his heart to direct him. Oh, I would give the 
wealth of this earth that he was able to look upon 
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the faces and into the eyes that love him. And 
yet, Mary, there’s a pleasure sometimes even in 
affliction ; for it’s sweet to feel his little fingers mov- 
ing along our features, when his little face is work- 
ing, and him struggling to get our countenances 
fixed upon his heart.” 

And yet these parents, so virtuous and so capable 
of feeling in all their purity the holiest affections 
that consecrate domestic life, were taken away from 
this young and helpless being. The death of both 
occurred on the same day. On an April morning, 
about eight o'clock, his mother breathed her last, 
and about eleven at night, the husband followed 
her. The former, for some hours previous to her 
dissolution, had been incoherent, but her ravings 
were shaped by the undying yearnings of a mother’s 
heart. The idea of her orphan’s desolation lay like 
darkness on her soul. She knew that during her 
short and hopeless illness he had been deprived of 
her vigilance and care; she apprehended danger, 
and called aloud for his father, forgetting his illness, 
to protect him from the fire: and when speech be- 
gan to fail, her child’s name was uttered in broken 
murmurs that ceased only when the tongue re- 
fused to lend its aid to the expressions of her 
love. 

Very touching indeed was this struggle between 
affection and death. To the last, the mother’s 
heart fought it out, and spoke when her lips could 
not. Feebly were her arms extended to search 
for her blind boy; often did she seek him at her 
side, and on missing him there, uttered, in tones 
plaintive but indistinct, a low wail, indicative of 
her sorrow. At length, out of compassion, the few 
neighbors who feared not to attend a feverish death- 
bed, acting on the popular belief that children un- 
der a certain age are not liable to catch a fever, 
placed the boy in her arms. Theact fora moment 
suspended, to their utter astonishment, both the in- 
fluence of disease and the power of death. On 
touching the child she started with sudden strength 
and sat up in the bed; she then pressed him in her 
arms for a moment, smiled, and in a clear but low 
voice, after pointing with her hand towards heaven, 
said—* Look to God.” She immediately, however, 
fell back, and, as if feeling that the word * look” 
had renewed more deeply her impression of the 
child’s blindness, she put her fingers upon his eyes, 
and repeated it twice in a tone so mournful that it 
drew fresh tears from the eyes of those who at- 
tended her. Her countenance, which had become 
serene and joyful, was now darkened with the shad- 
ow of deep anxiety; her head fell, and ina few 
moments the unconscious orphan was removed from 
that bosom on which his head was never to be pil- 
lowed again. 

The father, who lay on a temporary bed in the 
same humble apartment, witnessed the scene we 
have described. He wished that his wife’s heart 
had not been so utterly engrossed by her love for 
their child, as to exclude, upon the bed of death, a 
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sense of the Almighty presence, into which she wa: 
about to pass. He lay for a few minutes contem. 
plating the lifeless face of a wife who had been 
dear to him, as well by their love as by their cue 
ferings,—and a few tears rolled slowly down his 
burning cheeks. 

When spoken to about his child and asked jf 
there were any friends to whose care he cyy|i 
commit him, he replied— 

“Yes; my own trust is in God, and why should 
I fear to leave my orphan boy to his protection? 
God, who deprived my child of his sight, can cuide 
him best. He has already laid his hand upon him, 
and besides, I have no other to leave him to byt 
God. Come to me, my afflicted son. Oh, Willy. 
Willy! and is all your mother’s love and mine for 
you come to this? Our blind orphan without a 
friend to help him, and him not able to use hand or 
foot to assist himself! Oh, Willy, Willy! I now 
know and feel the workings of your mother’s heart 
when she left you for ever. From this day out, the 
world will be a changed world to you; but if it is 
possible that souls can come down to them that they 
love, and that your mother and [,—it’s hard to say 
how THatT may be,—but if it can be-so, you'll not 
want guides.” 

The child was placed in his arms, and the father 
seemed satisfied. ‘The consciousness that he lay 
next his heart certainly relieved him, and he felt 
enabled the better to abstract himself even from his 
own affections, Still he would not permit the child 
to be removed, and after about two hours fervent 
prayer, that pious and afflicted parent, passed out 
of life with his arms closely locked about the or- 
phan, even as were those of his departed mother 
on the morning of that heavy day which left him 
alone in life. 

The melancholy coincidence of two poor families 
having been almost at the same period removed by 
death, each leaving a single orphan behind them, 
without doubt created a deep and solemn impres- 
sion in the small village where they had lived. It 
would appear that no attachments, whether of love 
or friendship, are so strong and lasting as those 
which spring from a sympathy created by calamity. 





CHAPTER II. 


When the orphan babes had been left alone, the 
common charity of the neighbors prompted them so 


far to humanity, as not to see them die for want of 


food and nourishment. Jane, having her sight, was 
less a burden than the boy, but still she was felt as 
such, especially as her parents had been strangers 
in the neighborhood, and none knew through what 
channel or in what direction they might seek her 
relatives, and acquaint them with her melancholy 
situation. In circumstances precisely similar stood 
the blind and unhappy boy. The parents of both 
had not long resided in the village, and no effort, 
though many were made, could at all succeed in 















finding any trace of their surviving connexions, 
ifsuch they had. 

The poverty of these two families prevented 
them from leaving on the bed of death any other 
inberitance to their children than that of misery 
and sorrow, sanctified probably by a blessing steeped 
in tears, which the prospect of a child’s desolation 
may wring from eyes that are closing in death. 
Our little orphans, as the reader knows, had no 
other inheritance. ‘The only property left to the 
boy were his father’s clothes, whilst in the girl’s 
hands were placed those of her mother. The plain 
furniture left behind, though of small value, went 
to the landlord for the rent which was due on their 
humble tenements. Two poor neighbors, with 
sone reluctance, brought the hapless children home 
for the present ; and a touching sight it was to see 
them taken up in the arms of their cold protectors 
and borne away from the little sheds in which they 
had been happy, never again to hear the sweetest 
of all music—the voice of parental affection, when 
it falls with tenderness upon childhood or youth. 
They wept on being removed from their now deso- 
Jate homes, and well they might; for the voices of 
those who had cherished them were never more to 
awaken in their hearts the love that kindles ina 
parent's breast. 

In the case of the two orphans, this, however, 
could not be so fully illustrated as in that of other 
children. The boy’s grief, though not apparently so 
violent as the girl’s, was, nevertheless, far more 
deep. Her’s was clamorous, but transient; for the 
heart of childhood is not the soil in which grief can 
take root and live. Her sorrow was dissipated 
upon a thousand objects, inaccessible to the heart 
and eye of her little neighboring companion. 

Whilst, as we said, the influence of external na- 
ture cheered the early grief of the girl, by “rawing 
her heart abroad upon its beauty, the boy’s sorrow 
was confined within a spirit, wrapped in deeper 
darkness, not only by his own blindness, but by the 
loss of his parents. His grief, though more quiet, 
ran ina deeper channel. What had been denied 
to his external sense was bestowed upon his sensi- 
bility, and the lonely boy, who, had not nature been 
at one entrance quite shut out, would have more 
easily forgotten his affliction, now felt what it was 
to be gifted with that memory of the heart which 
only prolongs the term of human sorrow. When 
iningling with the village boys, in this early stage 
of his grief, he often wondered why their laughter 
was so full and buoyant, and could not at all under- 
stand why little Jane’s mirth was equal to theirs. 
He did not know then that the laughter of the 
youthful blind is melancholy and feeble, nor that an 
inherent sense of their privations, and the physical 
effects of them on their temperament, make their 
very mirth breathe somewhat of sorrow. Yet was 
his heart formed for enjoyment, and highly capable 
of the finer and more human susceptibilities of our 
nature. 
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In a village so small, it could not be supposed 
that the families into which the orphans were taken, 
could live far asunder. The distance between the 
two houses was not more than about sixty yards, 
so that the poor things had frequent opportunities 
of being together. Before their orphanhood, too, 
they had once or twice met; but Jane, with some- 
thing of that instinctive disrelish which is felt by 
ordinary children against those who are blind, was 
moved by no inclination to make the little fellow a 
playmate. Few did, because, though anxious to 
join them, he was an incumbrance, and in their 
amusements children are singularly prone to avoid 
those who are marked by any bodily defect. But 
now the early misfortunes of both, between which 
there existed such a strange and melancholy pa- 
rallel, invested each with a humane interest which 
they would not otherwise have excited. Their 
common loss, too, gave them a still stronger in- 
terest in one another. Their situations and feel- 
ings were so much alike, that the inhabitants of 
the village always associated them together, and 
scarcely in a single instance ever spoke of them 
separately— 

* There are the two orphans, poor things,” or 
“ there is one of the orphans—that pale little girl 
—her father and mother died some weeks ago. 
There’s another, too, a dark boy, who was left the 
same way, in the same week. Neither of them 
has a friend that any body knows of, and God only 
can tell what will become of them, for the poor 
people they Jive with, are hardly able to support 
their own children, let alone them.” 

Such was the usual language of the people when 
speaking of them, for indeed it was difficult to avoid 
identifying the fate of two beings whose age and 
condition, if we except the boy’s blindness, exhibit- 
ed, as we have said, so remarkable a similarity. 

Their first interview after the death of their pa- 
rents, occurred at one of the youthful meetings on 
the village green. Boys and girls composed two 
groups, somewhat asunder, each engaged in their 
appropriate pastimes, 

It was one of those evenings in May which 
sometimes become transiently overcast, and, by the 
deep gloom which obscures the sun, threatens to 
close into a dark and severe deluge of rain. A 
heavy cloud hung towards the west and threw for 
a moment a wintry aspect over every thing about 
them, the cheerful green of nature faded into a 
sombre hue, a black curl came over the waters, 
and the breeze played along their surface in rapid 
and arrowy gusts, that resembled the swift motion 
of some strong insect shooting in eccentric sweeps, 
that betokened its joyful perception of the coming 
storm. The vivid hue of the flowers became dead, 
and the rude blast tossed them about, or beat their 
gentle heads to the earth as if it wished them never 
to rise again. But like those mild spirits that are 
bowed down by the adversity of life, they hada 
Friend above. As the big drops began to fall with 
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considerable force, the young groups of both sexes 
immediately dispersed, leaving none behind them 
but the poor orphan boy, whose blindness prevented 
him from seeking shelter with the same speed. 
The locality of the place too was at this time but 
new to him, and for a moment he stood ignorant of 
the direction in which he should proceed. He 
knew that a river with deep banks was near him, 
for he had learnt this from his mother, but whether 
on the right hand or on the left, before or behind, 
he could not tell. Busy and painful thoughts then 
began their workingsin the orphan’s mind. Though 
young, he felt at that moment a sinking of the heart, 
arising from the remembrance of his lost parents 
and his want of their affectionate watchfulness, 
which utterly overcame him. The gentle creature 
burst into tears and wept in such bitterness of spirit 
as he had never felt before, even at their death. It 
was while thus loudly giving way to his grief that 
he felt himself timidly touched upon the shoulder. 

** Who is that?” said he. “I heard a foot, but 
I was thinking «zbout my father and mother, and 
forgot that I heard it.” 

It was the other orphan; who replied,— 

“[t is Jane Campbell—I saw that they had all 
left you, and I knew that you had noone to help you 
home, so in spite of the dark clouds, I came back to 
you. I didn’t wish to play with you before my father 
and mother died, but now I like you better, because 
they say that you and I are orphans. What is an 
orphan !” 

While speaking, the artless child had taken the 
boy’s hand and began to lead him towards the vil- 
Jage. He paused and thought for a little with a 
view of giving her an answer. The affecting inter- 
rogatory, however, was beyond him; he knew it 
not, 

“TI have been trying to know it,” he replied, 
* but I can’t tell you.” 

“ Your name is William, isn’t it?” she inquired ; 
“mine is Jane.” 

* No,” returned her companion, “my name is 
Willy ; that’s what my father and mother always 
called me, and I like it more since they died. Was 
it Jane you were called by your father and mother ?” 

** No,” said she, “ it was Jenny; but I like Jane 
better, it’s a nicer name; you must call me Jane 
always.” 

**[ wonder you wouldn’t rather be called what 
your father and mother called you; surely its 
sweeter to you than the other, and you know they 
liked it or they wouldn't call you by it.” 

** Do you think often of your father and mother ?” 
inquired the girl. “I can’t feel sorry for mine 
now, as | used to.” 

“Ido,” said the boy; “and every night when I 
go to bed in my little place in the corner, I spread 
my father’s coat over me, although I be warm 
enough without it, but I like to be feeling the 
breast buttons as I used to do. If I died now I 
wouldn’t be sorry.” 
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“Why wouldn’t you? Death’s an ugly thing,” 
“No, it’s not an ugly thing. I loved my father 
and mother better when they were dead than When 
they were living, and if it was an ugly thing | 
wouldn’t. Ill tell you why Vd wish to die—be. 
cause I’d go to them, and my mother would be wit) 
me again, and [ would climb my father’s knees, 
and count his buttons. Do you like to feel any 
body’s face since your father and mother died?” — 
** No, [ don’t; why would I feel people's faces 1” 

“ No nor no more do J—but the greatest reason 

why I’d like to die would be because I could fee! 
my father and mother’s faces as I used todo. No,” 
said the boy, in reply to the foregone observation, 
“death’s not an ugly thing, but it’s cold and hard, 
I could scarcely know their faces they were so 
much changed, but I knew them for all that, and 
they weren’t ugly. One’s father and mother 
couldn’t be ugly, nor any thing that one loves.” 

The orphans had now considerably slackened 
their pace and were walking hand in hand slow}y 
along. The expected shower did not come down, 
the sun having burst from the clouds and filled the 
earth witha warm and serene glory through which; 
a few large feathering drops fell, which, tinged by 
the evening light, appeared rather like liquid gold 
than rain. ‘The face of nature sparkled ; the robin 
and blackbird onee more resumed their songs in the 
copses, now pendant with living crystal ; the tints 
of the flowers became more delicate and glowing, 
and their perfumes more fragrant on the mild air. 

“ |’m glad we are out now,” said the girl ; “ how 
sweet every thing is, the flowers all look so lovely, 
and the sun is shining so beautiful. 
the sun now '—[ do.” 

The blind child instinctively turned his face to- 
wards the sun, and stood in that position for nearly 
five minutes, his countenance working under the 
influence of emotions which it would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to explain or fathom. Several! 
times he put up his little hand before its genial 
beams and passed it slowly backwards and forwards 
with an expression of earnest and placid curiosity, 
alternating like light and shade upon his face. 

“Will you tell me, if I guess what the sun is 
like ?” he inquired. 


Don’t you like 


“Twill,” said his companion; * it’s the easiest 
thing in the world to guess it.” 

“I think,” said he, “ it’s like little boys at play— 
because it always makes me glad when I feel it 
shining. I’m glad now.” 

** Like little boys at play !” she replied, laughing. 
“ Oh, such a guess—No, indeed, it’s like the moon, 
only far bigger and brighter.” 

The boy mused again, and murmured some ob- 
servation lowly to himself, but gradually shaping 
his words into greater distinctness, he said—* it’s 


strange—it’s strange—the sun makes me glad, but 
I like the moon better.” 


* And why do you?” 
“Because when the sun shines upon me, I feel 
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°” glad and pleasant, and forget my father and mother ; 
ther but the moon shines at night and makes me sorry, 
ian for then I think of them; but for all that it’s plea- 
. | canter to be sorry for them, than even to be listen- 
i‘ ing to the boys playing.” : 

vith «What's the reason,” said the girl, “that they 
Pes don’t wish you to play with them?” 

any « Because,” said the poor child, in a voice which 
became tremulous with sorrow, “ because I’m blind, 
5! and they don’t like me.” 

son «“ Well,” replied his companion, “ don’t be sorry 
ee| for that; you and I will play together.” 

0,” “Qh,” said he, in a voice suddenly raised to an 
ma expression of ecstacy—* will you? will you? will 
rd, we play together? And you won’t keep me out 
80 and make me stand away as they did?” 

ind “No, 1 won’t; and [ll call you, and bring you 
ier to us, and lead you home again. If you like prim- 





roses, I'll pull you some now.” 
« Wait,” said the boy, now working under the 
influence of deep and delighted feeling—* wait, 







on. give me your hands.” Having with that calm and 
hy experimental air peculiar to blind persons, felt her 
ch hands, joint by joint, he then passed up to her arms 
by 
ld 
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When civil discord rent a nation’s breast, 
And all was horror, terror and dismay ;— 

When crowds on crowds in wild confusion pres‘d, 
Like thirsty blood-hounds, when in quest of prey. 

Hearts firm, undaunted as the mountain height, 
Met the full torrent of the purple gore— 

Shrank not amid the cannon’s flashing light, 
But stood unshrinking ‘mid the dread uproar. 








Ill-fated France! convuls’d—dishonor’d—riven— 
How sad the fate of her beloved ones, 
When youth and talent to the block were given, 
And on the scaffold bled her martyr’d sons ! 
When frantic woman clasp’d the manly form 
Of him she lov'd, and hung in wild despair 
Upon his bosom, heedless of the storm 
Which how!'d terrifie through the troubled air. 










Conflicting passions, like the heaving main, 
Convuls’d each breast, and madly bore along 
The infuriate mob—as treacherous as vain,— 
Seeking revenge, 'mid ribaldry and song. 
Determin’d spirits, resolute and bold, 
Who fae'd, unflinching, deaths of every kind, 
Struggling for liberty, and not for gold, 
Fell like the trees before the driving wind! 


Sag Harbor, L. I., 1843. 
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Wild woods! wild woods! I love ye well— 
Your calm retreats, your cooling shades, 
Thsoe voices of sweet song that swell 
From every bough through all your glades: 
This still dark stream, that far below, 
Unconscious of its power, is straying, 
Seeming to linger in its flow, 
Among the reeds and lilies playing. 










I love the varying shades and hues 

That make this canopy so sweet, 
Where tall dark pines, and sombre yews, 
With birch, and oak, and maple meet. 
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On reading Thier’s History of the French Revolution. 
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and shoulders and neck; “ may I feel your face!” 
said he; “{ would like to feel it; you make me 
gladder than the sun does, or even the boys at play.” 

“What makes you wish to feel my hands and 
face ?” she inquired. 

“ Because,” said the child, “my heart is happy, 
and I know by it, that I like you for what you said. 
Now I'll be thinking of you, but I couldn't rightly 
if I didn’t know your face.” 

“Well, now,” observed his companion, who did 
not properly comprehend the vague analogies that 
were drawn into their simple conversation by a 
being deprived of a sense so necessary to a close 
comparison as sight is—‘* Well, now,” said she, 
“Jet us go and pull the primroses; I'll tie them 
up for you, and they'll smell sweet till this time 
to-morrow.” 

The two orphans then went toa bank of prim- 
roses, whereon he sat while she gathered the flow- 


ers, and having arranged them into a little bouquet, 
placed them in hishand. Both then took their way 
towards the village, which they entered for the 
first time together, walking slowly along in the 
golden light of the evening sun, 


{To be continued, 


E’en royalty, with all its pomp and power, 

Ceas’d to attract; and * down with tyrants,” cried 
Those, who had worshipp'd, but an hour before, 

The wretched Louis and his beauteous bride. 
What heart can read and yet refrain to weep 

O’er the lov’d group within their gloomy cell ? 
Emerg’d in misery, blasting, withering, deep, 

Beyond the power of mortal man to tell! 
*Mid these dark hours, what were the gilded charms 

Of courts and palaces, and lofty dome, 
But treacherous snares ?—a syren’s deadly arms 

Dragging them down where hope could never come! 
Let me not read of royalty again ; 

My heart is sick of the sad tale of wo; 
Deceit and bribery are in their train, 

And dark suspicion lurks where’er they go! 
Hark! how the toesin thunders from the halis! 

Hark! the shrill echo—* quick, to arms! to arms!” 
Louder and !ouder—on the ear it falls! 

And even life of every hope disarms! 
God speed the day when tyranny shall cease, 

And equal rights to every soul be given; 
Earth one grand altar, where Celestial Peace 

Shall raise her pean to a smiling heaven ! 


I love this cool meandering walk 

Along the bank so cool and shady, 
The very place for private talk 

With one’s own self—or with a lady. 
I love the rude and dark ravine, 

And brooks that madly through them sweep, 
And on these moss beds, soft and green, 

I love to lay me down and sleep; 
I love this fresh, delicious gale 

That comes o'er yonder hill to greet us, 
All, all, wild woods! I fove ve well, 
All,—all but these villainous musquitoes! 


































THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 


BY S. 





T he idea prevails in Ireland, that when a child smiles in its sleep, it is talking to angels. 
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Her pray'rs While she murmured, 

The baby still slumbered, 

And smiled in her face as she bended her knee, 
‘Oh bless'd be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning, 

For I know that the angels are whispering to thee.” 














4. The dawn of the morning, 


Saw Dermott returning, 
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And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o'er thy sleeping ; 
Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me, 
And say thou would’st rather 
They'd watch o’er thy father, 
For I know that the angels are w hispering to thee. 








And the wife wept with joy, her husband to see, 


And closely caressing 
Her child, with a blessing, 


Said, “ I knew that the angels were whispering to thee.” 














